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The fashion 
Wears out more apparel than the man. 


No. 7.] 


PHILADELPHIA.---JULY. 


(1832. 


NEWEST FASHIONS. 
Fieure l. 

Morntn@ Dress.—It is composed of poussiere 
de Londres, gros de Naples, the corsage is or- 
namented en treillage with very bright grass 
green satin, and trimmed with a standing tucker 
of blond lace; it is cut high and square before 
and behind, but low upon the shoulders, Medicis 
sleeve, the upper part ornamented with rouleaus 
of grass green satin placed longitudinally. The 
skirt is trimmed with a broad satin band ‘pointed 
on each side Chapeau a la Bonaparte of green 
satin, trimmed with a bouquet of ostrich feathers, 
white shaded with green. Jewellery of gold and 
émeralds. 

Figure 2. 

Evening Dress.—A white satin dress. A 
corsage en gruimpe, and cut very low. The skirt 
ls edged with a rouleau of citron coloured crape, 
entwined with pearls. Over this dress is an 
open robe something shorter, of citron coloured 
crape; low corsage trimmed with a lappel, form- 
inga heart. The lappel, front, and border of 
the dress are elegantly trimmed with an inter- 
mixture of beads and satin. Beret sleeves. The 
hair is dressed in full curls, and very low at the 
sides of the face. The hind hair is arranged in 

ws on the summit of the head, they are partl 
enveloped in an ornament of the coronet kind, 
“ci of beads. A long ostrich feather, white 
bordered with citron, is placed on one side. Ear- 
nngs of gold. | 


Hats Bonnets.—Moire bonnets have 
wholly displaced velvet ones. Most of the new 
nes, whether hats or bonnets, are of the bibi 
thape, and in genéral trimmed with feathers, or 
rather we should say, with a single feather to 

respond in colour with the hat; it may be 
piaced either from the right to the left, or else 
lute upright, with the tip bending over the 
| town of the hat, in the latter case the feather 
lust be shorter than in the former. 

AKE AND MATERIALS OF MornineG Dress. 

Gros de Naples. and Chaly are the materials 
tha in It is, suppored 
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| only because he was expected to be better. 


New Marerriats ror Eventnc Dress.— 
Gros de Naples printed in squares different from 
any that have yet appeared will speedily be in- 
troduced. The squares are of equal size, colour 
upon colour. Gros de Naples a colonnes is also 
likely to be in favour; one of the stripes is white 
and watered, the other bordered by two ama- 
ranth cords, is printed in a small running pat- 
tern of the colour of the cords, and with green 
points in imitation of foliage. Demi-transparent 
materials will be in very high favour for eveni 
neglige. Besides the mixture of silk and w 
which has hitherto been fashionable, there will 
be several composed of silk, or of wool only. 
CoirFrures 1n Evenrne Dress.—Dress hats, 
blond lace caps, and turbans, are all in favour. 
Some of the most elegant of the latter are of 
transparent satin, and formed of two parts en- 
tirely distinct, the largest of which comes from 
the right side, near the ear, and rises upon the 
left in plaits like a half-opened fan; 
hind part is plaited in the same manner, but is 
less voluminous. An esprit is placed in ‘the 
centre to the right, the tip of which droops fo 
the left side. Caps are in general much smaller 
than those of last season, but their form 1s pretty 
nearly the same. Many of those worn at social 
parties are ornamented with ribbon only, dis- 
posed in a neeudt Cornete in the following man- 
ner. A tuft of ribbons cut in dents is arranged 
in the fan style on the right side of the crown, 
some light ends of ribbon descend from the bot- 
tom of this knot on the left side, and from what is 
called the tail of the cornet. 
That few men,celebrated for theoretic wisdom, 
live with conformity to their precepts, must be 
readily conferred; and we cannot wonder that 
the indignation of mankind rises with great ve- 
hemence against those who neglect the duties 
which they appear to know with so strong con- 
viction the necessity of performing. Yet since 
no man has the power of acting equal to that of 
thinking, I know not whether the speculatist may 
not incur censures too severe, and by those who 
form ideas of this life from their knowledge of 
his book, be considered as worse than others 
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Written for the Casket. | 


THE BRIDAL DAY. 


By Helle’s stream there is a voice of wail! 
And woman’s eye is wet-—man’s cheek is pale. 
Brive of Asypos. 

It was an evening in the early part of the 

fall of 1780. The scene was among the wild 
highlands which overhang the river Hudson, in 
the neighborhood ef West Point. It was near 
the close of the day—one of those beautiful 
days which are so common in New York at the 
beginning of what is called the Indian summer. 
The last rays of a setting sun were but faintly 
reflected from the tall peaks of the highlands, 
and the purple light which was beginning to 
‘invest all things,” soon told that even this had 
disappeared. Through a wild and picturesque 
country flowed the waters of the majestic Hud- 
son, calm and unrippled. The tall trees and 
everlasting rocks which lay piled above it, were 
reflected as clearly from its won surface, as 
from the face of the most pie sve mirror. In 
the distance, and partly concealed by the rocks, 
lay a sloop of war at anchor, and more distant 
still, though softened down by the dimness of 
‘the twilight, rose the frowning battlements of 
West Point. Through the spars of the vessel 
floated the red cross of England, but no other 
movement on board denoted any inimical or 
warlike preparation. 

Calm as lay the scene around us, and unclouded 
as were the heavens which reflected their clear 
light upon the prospect we have attempted to 
describe, there was one heart which beat with 
anxiety, and one eye that looked out with a tear- 
ful interest upon the wide waste of water which 
lay between her and the object of her hope and 
anxiety. Emily L—— was the daughter of a 

entleman who resided in the neighborhood of 

est Point. Early embarked in the cause of 
his country, his zeal and devotion became so 
conspicuous, that, fearful of incurring the ven- 
geance of the mother country, he privately re- 
moved his family to the neighborhood of the 
American forces. Emily, who had been reared 
in a city, and to whom the lofty hills and wild 
scenery of West Point were novel, was at first 
amazed at the bold outlines which nature, as if 
in her most romantic mood, had shadowed out; 
but as these objects became gradually more fa- 
miliar to her view, the wildness and grandeur of 
the mountain scenery was lost in the more glow- 
ing beauty of a purple landscape, and what at 
first appeared as rude and uncultivated, was now 
beheld but as the bold relief to scenery of a 
more wild and inviting nature. Emily was na- 
turally of a retired and sentimental tempera- 
ment. The attachments which she formed for 
these wild recesses soon gained upon her feel- 
ings, and much of her time was passed in the 
silent contemplation of those scenes which have 
since been hallowed by the pencil of the painter. 
It was in one of these rambles, and standing 
near the shore, that she was startled by the sud- 
den fall of an oar, and the next moment a ship’s 
small boat shot around a point of land and drew 
upon the sands a few steps from where she stood. 


THE BRIDAL DAY. 


as she shrank back, immediately advanced to 
tender his apology. The young stranger was 
apparently about thirty years of age, dark com. 
plected and dressed in a suit of a dark corey 
cloth. His carriage and manner proclaimed 
him of the army,and the gold epauletts and 
richly mounted sword he wore, proclaimed him 


ful air he tendered his apology, and then bowin 
awaited the maiden’s reply. The blood thick 
had a moment before nearly forsaken her cheek 
now rushed back with an accelerated motion.— 
Our heroine attempted a reply, but the word was 
weak and almost unintelligible. The stranger, 
with the keen eye of a man of the world, marked 
her embarrassment, and paused for a moment to 
allow her time to regain her confidence. When 
he again spoke it was ina tone of thought so 
much adapted to her feelings, that she soon for- 
got her embarrassment, and was shortly after 
surprised that she felt so a and unrestrained. 
Some time after he took his leave, but not until 
he had expressed in a low and earnest tone a 
wish that it might not be the last time they should 
meet. | 
Emily returned home, but the vision of the 
young stranger returned with her. The fairy 
web of imagination which sleep that night 
wove around her, was so mixed and beclouded 
with the scenes of the day, that she almost re- 
sretted when the morning came and brought 
with it an end to her bright visions and wander- 
ings. From this time until the period our story 
commences, Emily and the young stranger met 
often. He came alone, and would often spend 
whole hours in wandering along the shores of the 
beautiful Hudson. At such times he carefully 
abstained from every sentence that went to 1m- 
ply a true character of his history. He regretted 
in the strongest terms the unhappy rupture that 
existed between the two countries, and express 
a hope that the time might soon arrive when he 
could make a formal declaration of his love— 
His dress at these interviews was entirely plain, 
and the ingenuous cast of his countenance, a 
the mild elegance of his manners, were the only 
indication of his rank or standing. Emily had 
once or twice paused and reflected whether she 
ought not to recede from the bright path in which 
she was straying; but who has ever put dow 
the dictates of love? It is a fearful passion, and 
one which pursues its destiny until it finally e 
in happiness or misery. 
The fall of 1780 had now set in, and the visils 
of the stranger became less frequent. His brow 
at the last meeting appeared somewhat shaded, 
and this added to Emil ’s disquietude. For the 
last two’ days she had watched from the spo 
where they had met, for the appearance 0 
her lover, and was now looking anxiously upo! 
the water which lay between her and the object 
of her love. 
The light stroke of an oar, the sudden ai 
quick ripple of the water was heard, and the nex! 
moment Emily was leaning unconsciously up 
the arm of her lover. say k 
“Emily,” said the stranger, and his voice sup 
almost into a whisper, “Emily, I have made yo 
unhappy.” 


A young man of genteel ayer immediately 
sprung on shore, and catching a glimpse of Emily 


| “Qh no, no, no!” replied the trembling maide, 


of no ordinary rank.. With an easy and grace. © 
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with almost convulsive eagerness, “Iam not un-| It was on the 21st of September, 1780, before 


0 
$ happy now. Last night when I watched by this | dawn of the day, that a small four-oared barge 
. spot, and you came not, I thoughtof the sad look | was observed to pull silently into the landing 
y with which you greeted me when last we met, | place that constituted a part of the fortress of 
&. and I was fearful that something had happened est Point. The landing was effected, and the 
d to you. But you have returned now, and I am | stranger, dressed in a plain surtout coat, stepped 
ae happy.” on shore. The boat pulled away in silence, and 
. A slight shade for a moment passed over the | the stranger ascended the stone stairs which led 
; manly brow of the young stranger. It was. but | to the fortress. Before him lay the tents of the 
momentary, and his dark eye again shown out | continental army, whitened by the moonbeams. 
k with its accustomed lustre. ‘Emily,’ said he, |} The strength of our country, the bulwark of our 
. “T have linked your destiny with one thatis fear- | rights, lay stretched upon the ground, and dream- 
iS fuland hidden. ‘Tomorrow I shall not see you. | ing but little of the treachery and desertion that 
r, Weeks may pass and my Emily may still be| surrounded ¢hem. The stranger paused for an 
\ alone. But, oh! forget not the name of him who | instant, asif to recollect the course he should 
to loves you. In the stillness and silence of the | pursue, and then with a quick and hasty step, he 
mn evening, when your footsteps may again direct | entered the verge of the encampment. A step 
50 you to this spot, breath buta ob ao for the hap-| more, and the abrupt challenge of the sentinel 
a piness of him who now stands before you.” Emily | aroused him from the reverie into which he had 
er raised her dark and tearful eyes until they en- | fallen. “Green,” was the prompt reply, and the 
d. countered those of her lover. There was some- | soldier, lowering his piece, passed him in silence. 
til thing in the latter part of his speech that sounded } A watch fire was now to be passed, and its last 
a ominous and nee as 3 She would willingly | dying. light fell upon the rough features and 
id have read his heart, but he met her steady gaze | hardy outlines of a sergeant, and a small party of 
with a countenance so calm and unchanged that | men. One of the men stood leaning upon his 
he she again hid her face upon his arm. They | piece, the others were seated carelessly around 
ry moved from the spot where they were standing. | the fire. The sound of his footstep fell upon 
ht The stranger paused when they arrived in ee their ears, and instantly they sprung upon their 
ed of Mr. L.’s mansion. ‘‘Here,” said he, “we must | feet. The watchword was given and hastily re- 
of part.” Emily struggled to conceal her emotion. | plied to. The officer stepped forward as if to 
zht “Tomorrow,” he continued, “you will think of | question him more closely, and the stranger 
a me. If 1 come no more, you will do justice to drawing himself up to his full height, looked 
ry my memory; but if my mission is successful, the | calmly upon the group that surrounded him. A 
het restraint under which I lay will be removed.— | faultering word would have betrayed him—an 
nd Our nuptials can then take place immediately. | agitated look and his hope was gone forever; 
the The 2d of October will be a day of festivity;—zé¢ | and yet he was firm and unmoved. 
lly shall be our bridal day.’ Emily replied not,but| ‘From whence come you?” said the sergeant, 
oy in the fond and tearful eye which was turned | as the steel butt of his musket rung heavily upon a) 
ted silently upon him, he read the full confirmation | the rocks, and he stood calmly eyeing the stran- ie 
- of his hopes. He pressed his lips to hers, as the | ger from head to foot. / 
last sad compact of their love. With a gentle| ‘From above,’ was the equally promos reply. 
1 he effort he released himself from her hold,and| ‘‘Under whose passport do vou enter the lines, oe 
a without trusting himself with another look, hur- | —under the passport of the commandant?”’ ae 
= ried into the path which led to the river.. The} The stranger handed him asmallslip of paper, aa 
"I pale moonbeams fell upon the blanched cheek | which he examined for some moments attentively Pig 
hod and raven ringlets of the unhappy maiden, as the | by the light of the watch fire. ; ee 
ye Stranger cau it a last sad view of her, standing} “This “bears the signature of our superior of- ae 
: : on the spot where he had left her. ficer,” he repeated slowly. ‘Johnson,’ said he, ¥ 1 i 
hic The stranger threw himself into the stern of} addressing one of his men, “conduct Mr. An- ti 1 
yi his boat, and wrapping his dark mantle around | derson to the tent of the General.” The soldier ag 
bas him, endeavored to shut out every thing but his| stepped forward, and the sergeant and his men aa 
own thoughts. One stroke of the paddle sent} passed on. A fire burned brightly before the a 
its the light bark dancing o’er the water like a| door of the tent where they halted. A sentinel 
cane thing of life. The tall tress and dark forests | was placed within a few steps, and passing the 
ved which waved gloomily over his head, were in| countersign the stranger entered. At a table 
M the accordance with his own sad and melancholy | near the upper end of of the apartment sat an 
r feelings, and the stars which for myriads of| elderly man writing. Before him lay a richly 
pe years had shed their mild and undying influence | mounted sword, and around him were scattered 
be : upon the changes of this nether world, now] the dresses and accoutrements worn by officers 
Peoct gleamed pale and unsteady in the solitude—a|of high rank. At the entrance of the stranger 
DJ reflection of his own thoughts—a sympathy with | a slight but hurried flush passed hastily over the 
onl nis darker feelings. They were now approach- | features of the writer, but instantly appearing 
: pt ing the hull of the vessel which lay moored be- | to recollect himself, he pushed aside his writing 
Dh | low West Point. No sign of life or animation| materials and and advanced to welcome him.— 
upon Was evinced from on board the dark shadowy | ‘You come from below, I presume,’ said he, 
= form which lay settled upon the water. A few | bowing proudly and handing his guest to a chair. 
ne strokes more brought the boat under the bow of| ‘I am the bearer of a letter from Sir Henry 
ey the vessel. The challenge was given and replied | Clinton,” was the stranger’s reply. He now 
den, to. The stranger sprung upon the deck, andall| placed a sealed package tn the hands of the of- 
- Was again silent. ficer, who advanced to the light, and breaking 
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open the seal, was soon lost in the intensity of 
the interest it appeared to excite. His features, 
during this time, underwent several strong and 
rapid changes, but there was over all a look of 
mortified pride, and a countenance which strug- 
gled hard to retain its composure, amid the seve- 
ral causes which operated so strongly upon his 
mind. There werea few moments of painful si- 
lence. The elder officer spoke first. 

“With the contents of this letter, I presume, 
Major, you are acquainted.” Thestranger sig- 
nified his assent. “It is in justice then that you 
should know the cause that has given rise to so 
unlooked for a proceeding.” The officer then 
drew his chair near the stranger, and for some 
time spoke in a low andearnest tone. The con- 
clusion of his voice rose above the ear of the 
listener. ‘‘Yes,” he repeated. “mine has been a 
case of ingratitude. I have fought, and I have 
bled, for my country.. This leg,” said he, thrust- 
ing out the mutilated member, “bears an honora- 
ble wound, but even this has not shielded me 
from the stings of ingratitude.” Here the officer 
paused, and endeavored to read in the dark eye 
which was bent upon him, an approbation of 
what was uttered. The stranger met his search- 
-~ ze, and fora moment the. speaker stood 
rebuked. It was but fora moment. He recol- 


lected the part he had to play, and instantly | 


veiled the finer look of indignation which shown 
upon his features. The officer continued to vin- 
dicate the course which he was pursuing, and 
the stranger listened in silence. Oh, how hu- 
miliating is the course of vice! We descend 
from that position which we have before occu- 
pied in the grade of society, and stand rebuked 
in the presence of those whom we have been 
accustomed to command. | 
They now drew their chairs to the table near 
which they were sitting, and proceeded to busi- 
ness. The position of the continental troops, the 


garrison of West Point, and the most suitable 


mode of directing an attack, it is well known 
was that night laid down. At the conclusion of 
the conference, the officer arose from his chair, 
and taking up the richly mounted sword which 
lay upon the table, drew it from the scabbard, 
and bending it with a sudden movement upon 
his knee, the polished blade flew into a thousand 
pieces. “Thus,” said he, “I renounce my coun- 
try and her rights. From hence forward I cease 
to be a supporter of her liberty or her laws.’ 

It was the 2d of October, 1780. The morning 


gun boomed heavily over the water. The sun} 


rose clear and majestic. There was not a cloud 
to dim his lustre. It was a day for hilarity, for 
joy, for mirth; but oh! how fearful was the con- 
trast— There was to be an execution in the Camp, 
and who was the victim?—The soldier, as he 
slowly crossed the parade square, cast a quick 
and hurried glance to the upper part of the en- 
campment, and the heavy foot fall of the sentinel 
as he that morning took his solitary round, fell 
dull and ominous upon the listening ear. A band 
of soldiers is already drawn up, near the parade 
grave. The prisoner is in the centre. With 
muffled drums. and inverted arms they advance 
to the place of execution. The heavy tramp of 
men is heard in a quarter of the encampment, 
where a female, leaning upon the arm of an el- 


ADDRESS TO A FRIEND. 


\ 


derly man, is seen to linger. More near the 
come, and the dark locks of the prisoner are 
seen to wave in the morning breeze as he 
walks firmly to the place of execution. <A mo. 
ment more, and the light figure of the female 
clings to the old man for support and protection, 
One loud shriek, and she shrunk upon his arm 
deprived of life and animation. The prisoner 
was the stranger, and the stranger was to die 
the death of a felon. Over this scene let us 
hasten. The stranzer advanced with a firm and 
unnerved step to the foot of the scaffold, but the 
sight of Emily had powerfully effected him.— 
The steps were ascended, and in a moment more 
he ceased to exist. Thus died Major Andre, 
the flower of the British army, and the pride of 
his country—And this was his bridal day. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
ADDRESS, 


From a young man lately married, to his friend. 


Friend of my life, how may the muse 
Address thee in a proper strain, 

Since thou and | who once wer one, 
Now find by marriage we are twain. 


Tho’ gentle friendship clung to thee, 
Love had the power to break the spell; 

And now I cling with ecstacy, 

"Toone | love, and loves me well 


O! if thou couldst but know the bliss, 
That marriage doth to me reveal; 

Thou for sweet woman’s marriage kiss, 
Wouldst from cold celibacy steal. 


For what is like communion sweet, 
With her we deeply, dearly love; 

And who with smiles at home can greet, 
And who in constancy can prove. 


Like woman, like the gentle wife, 
Who wipes the manly tear of grief 

Who shares the troubles, toils of life, 
And sharing seeks to give relief. 


O, who, when sickness to the bed 
Confines us in our deep despair, 

Who gently holds the aching head, 
And like an angel lingers there? 


She never tires—her eye ne’er sleeps, 


For with religious faith she keeps 
Thro’ life, to man her sacred vow. 


Then wed, my friend; no longer live 
Amid the coldly single band; 

Your hand to blushing beauty give, 
And with her at the altar stand. 


For from that moment life will wear 

A holier aspect, brighter bloom; 
For she will half your sorrows bear, 

And smooth your travel to the tomb. 
J. T——, 


| Jefferson, Md. April 3d. 1832. 


Thro’ day and night she bathes the brow; ‘ 
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: Miseries of an Idler. 
e | BY J. Ke PAULDING. 
| This 1s a busy world,and repose was not made 


fer man except inhis old age. Let philosophers, 
L who know less of themselves, than they do of the 
n world, —, of the folly of mankind, in never 
r | being satisfied with the situation in which Pro- 
€ ' yidence has placed them, and thus losing the 
Is | present in the anticipation of the future. Let 
d # them sneer at their baffled hopes, when arriving 
e ‘at the summit they have been toiling for years to 
03 gain, they find it a barren waste, dreary and de- 
e | solate, unlike the peaceful vale below. Why is 
e, it that philosophers study to become wiser than 


of they are, since the acquisition of knowledge no 
| more leads to the happiness of themselves or 
others, than does the acquisition of wealth and 
honors? It is, that they may become wiser than 
the rest of mankind, just as a man labors for 
wealth, that he may become richer and more 
| powerful. In short, it is that they may be hap- 
d, pier than they are ; happier than the rest of their 
fellow creatures. What a dead sea of a world 
would this be, if we all knew to a certainty that 
we were quite as happy as our neighbors? All 
would then be at ease, and all equally misera- 
ble. But let my story exemplify my meaning. 

I was born and brought up in the Castle of ‘In- 
dolence. My father was a philosopher in his 
way, for he hated the world, and despised his 
fellow creatures, for no other reason that I could 
ever learn, but that having toiled the best part 

| of his life to get rich, and finding that his wealth 
| added nothing to his happiness, he took it in dud- 
ae and quarrelled outright with this ‘* Mun- 

ane Terrene.” I have heard that his first im- 
pulse towards money-making, was the hope of 
gaining a young lady, who had long been the ob- 
ject of his affections, but who disliked his pover- 
ly more than she liked his person. He married 
heratlast, but they had waited toolong. My fa- 
ther was forty-five, and my mother only ten years 
younger. At these years it requires a good deal 
of rubbing to smooth the asperities of old habits. 
rhe first disappointment of my father, was in 

. @® finding that he had been laboring fifteen years 
to get a wife, who actually sometimes contra- 
dicted him, as he verily believed, without reason. 
What is the use of money, said he, if it don’t 
make aman always right? But though he was 


hot exactly satisfied with his bargain, he loved. 


my mother, and when she died, he was still more 
disappointed than at his marriage. He shut 

inself up in an old garret, where he continued 

‘ loexist, and his money to accumulate, till I grew 
almost an old man myself, when he died, leaving 
me a fortune | knew not what to do with, any 
more than a child. | 
was about twelve years old at the death of 
my mother, and more than thirty when my fa- 
ther died almost at the period of fourscore and 
cn. From the time he shut himself up in 
is garret, | became in some degree my own 
Master in all things, except spending money, 
which, though my father despised, he yet hoard- 
ed with the devotion of a miser. He let me do 
lustas I pleased, provided my bills did not amount 
‘O more than was absolutely necessary. I went 
» School, but only when and where I pleased; 1 
dated "ae with the wind and tide like a lazy 


| 


ship at anchor; | learned no profession; 1 knew 
nothing of the business of this world, and I did 
nothing, except just what I pleased. 1 hated 
study—I hated exercise—I hated noise—I hated 
company—and above all I hated trouble. I read, 
it is true,a piece of a book here, and a piece 
there, and not unfrequently I had half a dozen 
works in hand at once, none of which I ever fin- 
ished. So variable and fastidious was my appe- 
tite for books, that [ sometimes spent whole 
mornings at the public library, without being 
able to select @1e to my satisfaction. 


If I had any decided taste, it was for drawing; 
but this, like all my other propensities, was under 
the dominion of busy idleness, that would not 
permit of any thing like a constant attention to 
one object, but led me by a sort of irresistible 
influence, from doing nothing in one place, todo- 
ing nothing in another. Sometimes after sitti 
for hours in a becalmed state in my room, I 
would suddenly seizc my hat with an effort, and 
sally forth in a quick step, resolutely determined 
to do something, | knew not what; but before I 
pot to the next corner, my impulse evaporated ;. 

became again perfectly becalmed, and after 
stopping for a while to consider where under 
heaves t should go, quietly returned to my room 
again—again to meditate another 7 It can 
hardly be conceived, except by a kindred spirif, 
what delight it was for me to have any thing to 
do, that did not involve either labor or trouble, 
both which J received with a horror unsurpassa- 
ble. Nay,I could not bear to see any person 
hard at work; and my bones imbibed the same 


sympathy with his labors, that those of Sancho 


Panza did, with the sore bruises his sage master 
received in his misadventure with the Yangue- 
sian carriers. It was a relief to me when my 
pencil wanted cutting—the honing of my razor 
was a perfect luxury—and helping my landlady 
to shell peas, the delight of my soul. But these 
could not last for ever: my principal resources 
were to consider what I should do, to do nothing, 
and to whistle quick tunes to make myself be- 
lieve I was ina great hurry. 1 formed a close 
intimacy with a middle-aged person who had 
left off business, and had much ado to live with- 
out it, for the sole purpose of having an antago- 
nist at back-gammon; and we used to spend 
whole days in playing and disputing whether 
chance or skill had most to do in winning the 
game, taking different sides, just as luck hap- 
pened to be in favor of one or the other. This 
was a great relief to me while it lasted; but one 
day my antagonist gammoned me six times in 
succession. ‘This was the most serious misfor- 
tune that had ever yet befallen me; I fell intoa 
great passion, and made so many bitter reflec- 
tions on my antagonist for his confounded luck, 
that he put on his hat, left the room, and never 
played with me afterwards, He was an irrepar- 
able loss to me, being almost the only philosophi- 

cally idle man of my acquaintance. ter this 
I took to playing by myself, and was for a long 

time, tolerably happy in always taking the win- 

ning hand against my old antagonist, who had 

the cruelty to gammon me s1x times running. 

But use wears off the keen edge of pleasure, as 

it does of a knife, and I grew tired at last, even 

of being always on the winning side. 
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Just at this time, Providence threw a furious 
chess-player in my way, which | look upon as, 
the greatest blessing | ever received. He un- 
dertook to teach me, and [ accepted his offer 
with gratitude. The game seemed made on pur- 
pose for me—producing, at first, exactly that 
gentle interest and excitement, so congenial to 
my soul. It was delightful to have something to 
do. I sometimes passed hours im studying a 
move, while my antagonist sat with the patience 
of a hundred Jobs, waiting for my decision, and 
cogitating his own. In process of time I had a 
perfect chess-board delineated on my sensorium, 
and oe lost the tedium of too much lei- 
sure in playing games as | walked the streets, or 
sat smoking a segar in my easy chair. Nay, I 
sometimes played games in my sleep, which, if 1 
could only remember them, would shame a Phi- 
lidor. hile I considered myself. a mere scho- 
lar, I suffered myself to be beaten with perfect 
docility ; but in process of time, as I began to 
fancy myself a proficient, and my whole soul was 
absorbed in the game, I did not bear a beating 
with so much philosophy. I began to be testy, 
and to revive my old doctrine of chances, insist- 
ing upon it, that chance governed this as well as 
every other game. My master bore all this good- 
humoredly, and even when I grew at length so 
irritable, as not to bear a defeat, he would slily 
get up, open the door, and retire on the outside, 

fore he cried check-mate, for fear I should 
throw the chess-board at his head. It is incon- 

has no serious business in this world. It hap- 
pened one hot summer day, we got warmly en- 
gaged at a game, and had locked ourselves up, 
that we might remain undisturbed. It lasted 
eight mortal hours, at the end of which, my an- 
tagonist treacherously drew me into a stale mate, 
when [ actually had the gameinmy power. Un- 
fortunately, his retreat was cut off by the door 
being locked; the consequence was, that I dis- 
charged the chess-board, men, castles, elephants, 
and all, at his head, with so unlucky an aim, that 
it check-mated him flat on the fluor. The result 
of this great move was a duel, which | honestly 
confess was one of the pleasantest events of my 
life. I had something to do, and something to 
fear, and the excitement roused me into some- 
thing akin to actual enjoyment. Weexchanged 
shots without effect, I apologised, and so the af- 
fair ended. I invited him to renew our game; 
but he shook his head, and gamihaenerelie ob- 
served, that much as he loved chess, he feared 
broken heads and bullets more. The story took 
wind—nobody would venture to play chess with 
me after this,and thus I lost my main chance for 
killing time. 

** Too much care will turn a young man gray,” 
as the old song says, and too little is as bad as too 
much. For want of something else to think 
about, I began to think wholly of myself. I grew 
to be exceedingly tenacious of my health, my ac- 
commodatf®ns, my raiment, and my food. t ate 

much, walked little, slept enormously, and got 
the dyspepsia. Having nothing extraneous to 
love, or to call forth my affections, or excite m 
ardent hopes and fears, I concentred them all 
upon myself. The object of our exclusive love, 
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fails to call up fears, whether real or imaginary, 
I had now reached the high hill of life, and was 
beginning to descend. he little changes of 
feeling, the slight stiffnesses of the joints, the im- 
paired activity of the limbs, and the waning vi. 
vacity of the whole system, which mark this 
epoch in the life of man,struck me withdismay. | 
had nothing else for my mind to prey upon, andit 
fed upon that with the avidity of a diseased ap- 

tite. I consulted a doctor, and that did my 

usiness. A dose will convince a man he is sick, 
if he only imagined it before. No physician, who 
knows his business, will take a fee without giv- 
ing a prescription in exchange; for a good work- 
man knows how to make business. However, 
mine turned outa pretty honest fellow. Finding, 
after a twelvemonth, that 1 complained worse 
than ever, he advised me to take exercise, eat 
sparingly, and ride a hard trotting horse. “A 
hard trotting horse!” exclaimed I, in inexpressi- 
ble horror, “‘ I’d as soon ride a race through the 
city of Gotham.” ‘“ Very well, then get married; 
there is nothing like real evils to banish imagi- 
nary ones, and matrimony is a sovereign cure.” 
“ The remedy is worse than the disease,” replied 
I, and left him in — despair.”’ 

The horrors of a life of perfect ease now crowd- 
ed thick upon me,and 1 became the most mise- 
rable of all miserable men, that have nothing to 
trouble them. I grew fat, lethargic, and was 
teased with a perpetual desire to eat. [| ate till 
eating became a burden; and slept till _ was 
little better than a night mare, bringing all the 
horrors of indigestion in hertrain. I rolled from 
side to side; 1 tried to find a soft place in the bed; 
1 rubbed my feet and hands together torestore the 
circulation of my blood, and tried to think about 
something to relieve my mind from vague and 
undefinable horrors. But what can aman think 
about, who has nothing to trouble him but him- 
self? I became, at last, unwilling, or more truly, 
afraid to go to bed, lest I should be hag ridden, 
and quarrelled with my fellow boarders, who, 
having something to do by day, could not afford 
to set up with me all night. The consequence 
of this loss of rest was, that when I sat still a few 
minutes during the day, I was sure to fall asleep 
in my chair. It was one warm summer day, the 
crisis of my fate, when, having taken a huge 
walk of half a mile, to see a picture of Leslie’s, | 
returned overwhelmed with lassitude, and fell 
asleep in my chair. When I awoke, | found a 
piece of paper pinned to my sleeve, on which | 
read the following lines— 

They say Tom is dead, but the truth I deny, 
So cease all his friends to be grieved ; 


How can it be said that a may can quite die, 
Who ne’er in his life has quite lived ? 


I never knew who played me this trick; but | 
shall ever feel grateful for the lesson, severe 28 
it was. | 

‘* What Diomed, nor Thetis’ greater son, 

A thousand ships, nor ten years’ siege had done,” 
this well-timed sarcasm achieved. It mortified 
my pride; it roused my anger; it inflamed my 
vanity ; in short, it created a turmoil, a complete 
boulversement in my system; the atoms were 
set in motion; the waters had broken loose; na- 


is ever the focus of all our solicitudes, and never 


ture was convulsed, and subsided into a newly- 
Bomar herr world. I started up with a degree 
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of energy unknown for many a year; I paced the | 
room with unnatural activity ; and asked myself 

if it were possible, that 1 had passed forty years 

of my life without quite living; that I had been 

thus far a burden to myself, useless to the world, 

and an object of laughter to my companions. 

The struggle was a arg one, and put me into 

a fine perspiration; bu 

That night I had something to think of except 
my aches and infirmities, and the nightmare es- 
chewed my couch. I made 9 my mind to begin 
the world anew, and falling fast asleep, did not 
awake till the broad beams of morning darted 
into my windows. I made an unheard-of effort, 
and getting up, dressed myself, and was actually 
down stairs before breakfast was over—where- 
upon they predicted an earthquake. 

From this day I resolved to do something, and 
be useful. “ Pll let them see,” quoth I,“ I can 
quite live,as well as other people. | will qualif 
myself to defend my country; there is a spec 
of war in the horizon, and every citizen ought 
to be prepared.” I enrolled myself in a volun- 
teer corps, the captain of which having a mis- 
tress in a distant part of the town, always march- 
ed us home that way after every turn out, which 
was every day. The reader may possibly form 
some remote conception of what I underwent in 
the service of my country, though he can never 
realise the extent of my sufferings. Conceive 
the idea of a man of my habits, carrying a mus- 
ket ef fourteen pounds, three hours before break- 
fast, and marching through thick and thin, mud, 
dust, and glory, three on. oy to pass muster be- 
fore Dulcinea’s windows. 1 felt inclined to mu- 
tiny, and certainly broke the articles of war ten 
times a diy, by privately wishing my captain and 
his mistress as well married as any couple could 
possibly be. But the recollection of the man 
that never in his life had quite lived, caused me 
to swear on the altar of ape that I would 
carry arms till the speck of war was removed, 
though I plunged up to the middle in mud, be- 
fore the windows of the beautiful damsel, I con- 
tinued, therefore, to trudge right gallantly up 
one street and down another, with my musket 
that seemed like the world on the shoulders of 
Atlas, solacing myself, by privately cursing the 
captain for leading us every day such a dance. 
Fatigue and vexation combined, however, work- 
ed a surprising effect upon me; I could sleep 
comfortably at night; I felt no inclination to 
sleep in the day ; I enjoyed my dinner with won- 
derful gusto; and began to hold the night mare, 
the blue devils, and the dyspepsia in defiance. 
In process of time the speck of war disappeared 
from the horizon. Our company laid down its 
arms, and I was in great danger of backsliding, 
having declined an invitation to become a cor- 
poral of artillery; but whenever I found myself 
relapsing into my old habits, I unlocked my se- 
cretary, took out the mischievous epigram, and 
felt myself inspired to mind my own business, 
ride a hard trotting horse, get married, or any 
other deed of daring. 

determined-to take the management of my 
Property into m#y own hands, and attend to my 
Own affairs, which I had hitherto intrusted to the 
management of a man, who had, I believe, been 


t I felt all the better for it. | h 


Pretty reasonable in not cheating me out of more 


than was sufficient to provide for himself and his 
family. 1 went to him, and desired a statement 
of my accounts, with a degree of trepidation that 
gave me the heart-burn. The man looked at 
me with equal dismay. Never were two people 
more frightened; 1 at the thought of gaining 
trouble, and he of losing profit. Finding me, 
owever, peremptory, he in a few days present- 
ed me witha statement of his accounts, which 
exhibited a balance against me of a couple of 
thousands. It puzzled me how this could be; but 
it would have puzzled me ten thousand times 
more to find it out. 1 thought of applying to 
some experienced friend to examine into the af- 
fair; but I had no such friend, and to trust toa 
stranger, was to incur the risk of still greater 
impositions. Accordingly, I paid the money,— 
glad to get off so well, and resolved hereafter to 
trust only to myself, even though I should be 
cheated every day. | 7 
No one knows the trouble I had from misun- 
derstanding my affairs, or the losses I sustained 
in consequence of my utter ignorance of the 
most common transactions of business, and the 
inevitable suspicions consequent upon it. I did 
not know what to do with my money, or how to 
invest it securely, and began seriously to contem- 
plate buying an iron chest, and hoarding in im- 
itation of my father. However, I blundered on, 
daily diminishing my property by mismanage- 
ment, and fretting over my losses. All this time 
I was consoled, however, by the gradual im- 
provement of my health and spirits. My thoughts 
ceased by degrees, to prey — myself,and were 
drawn off to my affairs. I became busy, brisk, 
and lively. I defied the nightmare and all her 
works. I began to relish ease at proper inter- 
vals, and in spite of all the troubles and vexa- 
tions of business, I was ten times better off than 
when I had nothing on the face of the earth to 
trouble me—but myself. I began to comprehend 
the possibility of a man without any thing to vex 
him, being the most miserable being upon earth. 
Cheered by this unexpected result of a little 
salutary worldly vexation, I went on with renew- 
ed zeal, and took courage to add to a little trou- 
bling of the spirit, a little shaking of the body. — 
] actualiy purchased a horse, and trotted valiant- 
the dandy equestrians, very little, at 
rst, to the recreation of mind or body, for nothing 
could equal the aching of my bones, but the mor- 
tification of my spirit, in seeing, as I fancied, 
every body laughing at my riding. 1 should 
have observed that it was this natural shyness, 
which formed a part of my character, that always 
stood in the way of my exertions. It kept me 
from going into company, from the never-to-be 
forgotton night, when, being seduced into a tea- 
party, I got well nigh roasted alive, for want of 
sufficient intrepidity to change my position by 
crossing the room. It prevented my taking re- 
fuge in the excitement of dress; for I never put 
on a new coat that I did not feel asaf I had got 
into a straight waistcoat, and keep clear of all — 
my acquaintance, lest they should think I want- 
ed toexhibit my finery. Inshort, I was too bash- 
ful fora beau, too timid for a gambler, too proud 
for a politician; and thus I escaped the tempta- 
tions of the town, more from a peculiarity of dis- 
position, than from precept or example. ' 
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I think I have somewhere read—or perhaps 
only dreamed—that the pride of man waxed ex- 
ceeding great, from the moment he had subject- 
ed the horse to his dominion. It certainly is a 
triumph to sit on such a noble animal, tamed per- 


fectly to our will, and to govern his gigantic | of it 


strength and fiery mettle with silken rein, or a 
whispered aspiration. It strengthens the nerves 
and emboldens the spirits—at least it did mine. 
By degrees, as I began to be accustomed to the 
saddle, the pains in my bones subsided, and feel- 
ing myself easy, I no longer suspected people of 
laughing at my awkwardness. Inthe warm sea- 
son I was out into the country to see the sun rise, 
and in the winter I galloped in the very teeth of 
the north west wind, till defied Jack Frost, and 
snapt my fingers at the freezing point. My 
health daily mproved—my spirits expanded 
their wings, and fluttered like birds released 
from their iron cages—and my nerves were ac- 
tually braced up to the trial of looking a woman 
full in the face, an enormity I was never capa- 
ble of before. Between my vexations in manag- 
ing my business, and my rides on horseback, I 
was a new man, and had an idea of proposing 
my horse as a member of the College of Physi- 
cians, had I not apprehended they might think I 


joking. 


Still there were intervals in which my old in- 
firmity of sitting becalmed at home, doing nothing 
and nursing blue devils would come over me like 
a spider’s web, and condemn me to my chair as 
if by enchantment. These relapses were terri- 
ble, and discouraged me beyond measure, for I 
began to fear that I never should be radically 
cured. Sitting thus stultified one summer eve- 
ning, I was startled by a smart slap on my shoul- 
der, and a hearty exclamation of, “ what, Tom, 
at your old tricks—hey !—giving audience tothe 
blues.” This was spoken by a merry, careless 
fellow, who was always full of what the world 
calls troubles, and who—every body said—was 
to be pitied, because he had a wife and twelve 
children, and was not worth a groat. But he 
belied the world and his destiny to boot; was al- 
ways as busy as a bee by day, and as merry as 
a lark in the evening, and the more children he 
had the blither was he. Nature had decreed he 
should be a happy man; and fortune had co-op- 
erated with her in making him poor. 3 

** Come,” said he, “* what are you sitting here 
for, biting your lips, and eating up your own soul 
—for want of something else. Why don’t you 
sally out somewhere, and do something ?”— 
What can I do—and where shall I go—I know 
nobody abroad—and have no ties at home—no 
fire-side to cheer me of evenings.” ‘‘ Why, be- 
come either a beau bachelor, or get married at 
once, which is better.” 

“ Married ! pshaw.” 

** Aye, married—if your wife turns out a scold 
that is all you want. You will then have a mo- 
tive for going”broad. If she is amiable, that is 
still better—then you willhave a motive for stay- 
ing at home.” 

* Faith, there is something in that.” 

Something !—It is wisdom in a nut-shell.— 
There’s more philosophy in it, than in three hun- 
dred folios.” : 

** Well, if I thought—” 
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“ Thought ! never think of it at all—you haye 
been all your life thinking, to no purpose—it js 
time for you to act now. Hav’n't I proved that 
you must be a gainer either way ?”’ 

“ Well—well—I believe—I think—I'll think 
* Think of a fiddlestick. Do you think a man 
is the better prepared for a cold bath, by stand- 
ing half an hour shivering on the brink? No~— 
no—fall in love ere ; you have no time to 
study characters—and if you had, do 8 think 
‘a man is the wiser for studying a riddle he is 
destined never tofind out? Mark what the poet 
says.” 

What poet ?” 

*“* Hang me if I know or care; but he sings di- 
rectly to my purpose, and is, therefore, a sensible 
fellow. ‘ List—list—O list,’ as the tailor said. 


Love is no child of time, unless it be 

‘lhe of the moment. O, true love. 
Reguires no blowing of the lingering spark 

To light it to a wild consuming flame. 

To linger on through years of sighing dolours, 
To write, to reason, to persuade, to worry 

Some cold heart into something like an ague-- 
An icy shivering fit—this is not love ; 

*Tis habit, friendship, such as that we feel 

For some old tree because we’ve known it long— 
No, ‘Tom—all this is but to put the heart at nurse, 
Or send it like a lazy school-boy forth | 
Unwillingly to learn his A B C 

Under some graybeard, flogging pedagogue. 
Time’s office is to throw cold water on, 

Not feed the flame with oil.” 


** And*you have been married thirteen years?” 

“Yes, and have twelve children, yet I can 
talk of love—aye, and feel it too. Come, | have 
a little party at home this evening ; come—see— 
and be conquered.” 

“ Well,” said, I starting up, “ wait till I make 
myself a little amiable.” . 

** No—no—I know you of old. If you once 
have time to consider, you'll get becalmed as 
sure asa gun. Now or never—this is the crisis 
of thy fate.” | 

Riding on horseback had made me bold, and I 
suffered myself to be carried off to the party by 
my merry friend, who predicted fifty times by 
the way, that I would be married in less than 
three weeks. 


It was fortunate the distance was small, or my 


courage would have served me as it did Bob 
Acres, and “ oozed out of the palms of my hands,” 
before we arrived. My friend hurried me on, 
talking all the way, without giving me time to 
think, so that I was in the middle of his little 
drawing room, before I could collect sufficient 
courage to run away. I made my bow to the 
lady, sat down as far as I could from all the fe- 
males in the room, and felt—nobody can describe 
what a bashful man feels in such a situation. 
fancied every laugh levelled directly at me, and 
because I felt strange myself, believed that every 
body considered mea stranger. Luckily there 
was no fire in the room, or I should have under- 
gone a second roasting; for [ am of opinion, 
an earthquake had happened, I could not have 
found the use of my legs sufficiently to run out of 
the room, unless it had previously been deserted 
by the awful assemblage. The recollection of 


this horrible probation, even at this distance © 
time, makes me shudder. Had I anenemy in the 
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world—which I hope I have not—all the harm I| and squeezed it so emphatically, that she blush- 
ed, and smiled mischievously, as I continued 


wish him would be, to be cursed with that sensi- 
tive bashfulness, the offspring of pride and timid- 
ity, which, while it makes one think himself an 
object of universal attention, conveys an irresist- 
ible impression that he is some way or other ri- 
diculous. How often have I envied those impu- 
dent fellows whom I saw sailing about the ladies, 
and laughing, chatting, or flirting, with as little 
apprehension as a moth flutters round a candle. 
| would have pawned every grain of sense | had 
in the world, for just as much brass as would have 
imboldened me to pick up a lady’s fan, or sweet- 
enhertea. | 
[ had remained in this situation just long 
enough to get into an agony of perspiration,when 
my good friend came over to me, with a request 
to introduce me to a lady, who sat on the oppo- 
site side of ‘the room. I made fifty excuses, but 
all would not do; he had told her of his intention, 
and it would look rude for me to decline. De- 
spair, for I verily believe it was nothing else, 
gave me sufficient strength to rise from my chair; 
my friend led me up to the lady, introduced me, 
gg to a chair next her, and left me to my 
ate. My hands shook, my forehead became wet 
with a cold dew, my tongue clove to the roof of 
my mouth, and a roaring in my ears announced 
that commotion of the nervous system, which al- 
ways fortells the approach of a night mare. 1 
attempted to speak, with as little success as I 
had often had in trying to call for help in my 
sleep, when under the dominion of that foul fiend. 
Our eyes at length happened to meet, and there 
was something in a little mischievous smile that 
sparkled in her eye, and played in the corner of 


remembered to have seen before. “I believe 
you don’t recollect me, Mr. Roebuck,” said a 
voice that almost made me jump from the chair, 
though it was as low, and as sweet as a distant 
wood dove. 1 have heard men extolled for march- 
ing up to the mouth of a loaded cannon without 
flinching; but no well authenticated instance of 
heroism, in my opinion, ever came up to that I 
exhibited on this memorable occasion, when I an- 
swered, in a voice that I almost think was audi- 
ble, looking her almost in the face the while.— 

Indeed I have not that honor, madam.” The 
ellort was decisive, my hands became steady, 
my forehead resumed its natural warmth, the 
bay. in my ears gradually subsided, my pulse 
eat healthfully, and my nerves settled down into 
anne like self-possession. My neighbor 
wed up my reply, by reminding me that we 
' been at school together a long while ago— 
though I recollected she was much younger than 
iyselt—spoke'of many little kindnesses I had 
ne her at that time, and how vain she was of 
eay the pet, of not only the biggest, but the 
sndsomest boy in the school. ‘“ You are much 
altered,” said she,“ and so am I—but I recol- 
ected you, as soon as you came into the room. 
Was determined to renew our ac uaintance, 
and to make the first advances—for I remember 
you used to be a shy boy.” “ Yes,” said I,“ and 
deli a shy man to my sorrow; but I can still feel 
e ighted at meeting my little favorite again in 

€ shape of a fine woman”—and 1 believe the 


begging her pardon for not way her, and 
apolo ow. 

recollection of past times and youthful days, the 
meeting of old friends, and the recalling of early 
scenes and attachments, come over the heart of 
man, as the spring comes over the face of nature 
—waking the early songsters, touching the little 
birds and blades of grass with her magic wand 
into sensation, and putting the whole vivifying 
principle of expansion, growth,warmth, life, love, 
and beauty, into sprightly and exulting activity. 
As the ice-bound brook signalizes its release 
from the cold, rigid, inflexible chain of winter, 
by its eternal murmurs, so did I my enfranchise- 
ment from the tongue-tied demon of silent stu- 
pidity, by an overflow of eloquence such as 
alarmed my very self. I revelled in the recol- 
lections of the past; a dawning intimation of the 


ising for being such a shy fel The 


future danced before my wakened fancy, distant, 
obscure, and beautiful. I talked like a Cicero 
of Congress, whose whole year’s stock of elo- 
quence has been frozen up by a Lapland winter, 
and suddenly set going by a spring thaw—la- 
mented my shyness—and again shook her hand 
most emphatically, to corroborate my assertion, | 
that I was the shyest man in the world. I think 
I may truly affirm, that I enjoyed more of actual 
existence in one hour after this recognition, than 
I had for the last fifteen years, and was swim- 
ming in the very bosom of Elysium, when, hap- 
: ‘es ing to look towards my merry friend, | caught 

im in the very act of laughing at me most inor- 
dinately. O reader, if thou art, peradventure, a 
bashful man, or, what is still more rare, a bashful 
woman, thou canst tell what it is to have the cold 
water of a mischievous laugh thrown upon the 
warm embers of a newly-awakened sentiment 
just lighting into a blaze. Like the traveller of 
the Swiss valleys, thou wilt find thyself, in one 
single moment, at one single step, transported 
from the region of flowers, fruits, and herbage, 
to the region of eternal ice—from the glowing 
embraces of laughing spring, to the withering 
grasp of frowning winter. 

I was struck dumb, “ and word spake never 
more” that night. My little school-mate, find- 
ing she could get nothing more out of me, chang- 
ed her seat, and left me alone, howling—no, not 
howling—but lost in the silent wilderness of stu- 
pefaction, where | remained, to see, as | thought, 
my host and the lady, making themselves right 
merry at my expense. [ thought I could tell by 
the motion of their lips that they were talking of 
me; every word was a dagger, and every look a 
winged arrow tipt with poison. People may talk 
of the rack, the knout, the stake, the bed of Pro- 
crustes, and the vulture of Prometheus, but all 
these are nothing compared to the agonies of a 
sensitive, bashful man, when he thinks himself 
an object of laughter. 

With a mortal effort, such as I never made 
before, and never shall again, I got up from my 
chair, made my bow, and rushed out of the room 
in a paroxysm of wounded sensibility and unap- 
peasable wrath. The next day my merry plea- 
sant friend came to see me, and inquire how { 
liked his party, and what I thought of my little 


very d——] got into me, for I seized her hand, 


school mate. I was grim—horribly crim, mys- 
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terious, and incomprehensible; I was too proud 
to acknowledge my wounds, or to do eB thin 
i 


more than hint at her being a giggling thing— 
could not bear to see a woman always laughing, 
nor old friends that took such liberties with peo- 
ple as some people did. In short, 1 was as crus- 
addle, after his half year’s baking. 
cried my merry friend, whic 
way does that perverse weathercock of thine 
What is the matter with the ‘ shy 
gentleman,’ hey ?”’ 

“There, there! By heaven I knew it—I knew 
how it was—I’m not quite so blind as some peo- 
ple think me—I’m not deaf—”’ 

** No, nor dumb either, faith,d’ll say that for 
you, friend Tom; you talked last night for the 
next hundred years. But how do you like my 
cousin ? she has done nothing but talk of you this 
morning—” 

‘Yes, and she did nothing but laugh at me 
Jast night!” Out it came; I could hold no 
longer. 

“ Laugh at you; with you, you mean; why, 
you were the merriest couple in the room.” 

** Except yourselves, after she left me—” 

“Well, what if we did laugh—you can’t ex- 
pect to have all the laughing to yourself.” 

_“Q no—by no means—not I; you may laugh 
till doomsday ; only I wish you would find some- 
body else to laugh at.” 

Somebody else !—Why what do you mean, 
Tom ?” 

“Why d——n it, sir, I mean that you were 
laughing at me from the moment she left my 
side,’ cried 1, stalking about the room in great 
wrath. 

* No such thing, oe my serious honor; we 
should both scorn such ill manners, and particu- 
larly towards you. She was describing the airs 
and affectation of a party of fashionable upstarts 
she met in the steam-boat, returning from the 
great northern tour.” 

** What did you keep looking at me every now 
and then for?” 

“She was comparing you with what you were 
at school, and saying how little you were altered, 
except for the better.” | 

** Now, Harry, upon your honor, remember—’’ 

“Upon my honor, then, this is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth—except, 
indeed—”’ 

* Except what?” 

“Except that she expressed her pleasure at 
again meeting you, and her hope that she should 
see you often. What say you to paying her a 
morning visit—hey ?” 

“With all my heart—for she’s a d——n fine 
woman !”’ 

I repeated my visits day after day, till I began 
to feel quite easy in the society of my little school- 
fellow, who gained vastly in my good graces, 
ever since I heard she thought me so much al- 
tered for the better. 1 remembered at our first 
interview, she told me how proud she was in be- 
ing the favorite of the biggest and handsomest 
boy in the school; and if T'was handsomer now 
than then, I concluded, much to my satisfaction, 
I must be a tolerably good looking fellow. A 
woman who can make a shy awkward man once 
feel easy in her company, can do any thing with 


MISERIES OF AN IDLER 


him. But if she can add to this, the miracle of 
making him satisfied with himself, his happiness 
and devotion will be complete. From feeling 
perfectly easy in her society, I soon began to be 
very uneasy. I began to be in love; and a shy 
man in love is as great a torment to a woman as 
he is to himself, if she cares any thing about hin. 
I certainly was something of an original in my 
amour; for while I used as much pains to hide, 
as others do to display their love, I took it into 
my head that the lady ought to behave as if | 
were an accepted lover, and eschew all the rest 
of mankind. I was affronted with her three 
times a week, for some imaginary display of in- 
difference ; became inordinately jealous; and [ 
confess honestly, played such capricious pranks, 
that, had she not been the best beaniered crea- 
ture in the world, she would have forbidden me 
her presence. Yetshe treated me witha charn- 
ing indulgence, humored my follies, and forgave 
my insolent irritability sooner than I could for- 
give myself. Three several times I swore to my- 
self I would confess my love, and ask her hand, 
and as often did the fates interpose to prevent me. 
Once in the shape of a rainy day, which I thought 
a good excuse for delay; once in the likeness of 
a hole in my silk stocking, which I observed just 
as | was on the point of knocking at the door, 
and which so damped my spirits that I turned 
about and went home disconsolate ; and a third 
time in the semblance of one of those worthy 
persons, who lend their wits to such as have 
money, and let them into the secret of turning it 
tu the best advantage. He propounded to mea 
cotton speculation, by which a fortune would be 
made, as certain as fate, in three months, at far- 
thest. 

To tell my readers a secret, the management 
of my property, although of great advantage to 
my health, had redounded very little to the credit 
of my sagacity, or the benefit of my purse. Know- 
ing nothing of business myself, I took the advice 
of as many people as I could, remembering that 
in a multitude of counsellors there is safety.— 
Some how or other it happened, however, that 
though the advice was always good when it was 
given, it turned out always bad in the end, owin 
to those unexpected revolutions, with whic 
Providence so often shames human sagacity, as 
if in scorn of the puny prophets, who pretend to 
say what will happen to-morrow. By degrees 
these repeated losses impaired my fortune not a 
little; but I did not mind it, indeed I was rather 
rejoiced, as these occasional rubs roused me into 
a wholesome vexation, that es me from that 
stagnant state of mind, which | dreaded above 
all things. It was not until I fell in love, and 
felt the want of that delightful confidence, which 
a full purse gives to the animal man in time 
sore tribulation, that I found reason to regret the 
diminution of my fortune. But now, when J fan- 
cied it stood in the way of my becoming worthy 
the hand of my lady love, I often pondered on 
the means of retrieving my losses, and this hint 
of a speculation effectually arrested my atten- 
tion. Without being too particular, sufiice it : 
say, that I yielded to the gentleman's infallible 
prognostics; I laid out nearly the whole of ‘1 
fortune in a cotton speculation, and my friendly 
adviser declined taking a share in the profits, 
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ON THE AIR. 


being content with his commissions on the pur- 
= had now ample employment between the 
erplexities of love and the anticipations of mo- 
ney, and settled in my own mind, that the reali- 
zing of the latter should put an end to the fears 
and hopes of the former. I continued my visits 
to the lady, but made no actual demonstrations, 
except by looks and actions, until the news ar- 
rived from Europe of the fall of cotton, and the 
consequent downfall of all my towering hopes. I 
lost the best part of what remained of my pro- 
perty; and a fit of shyness came over me, that 
effectually prevented me from making my pur- 
posed declaration, even if I had been ever so 
anxious. But I had lost both the intrepidity and 
the inclination, and considered I had now so lit- 
tle fortune remaining, that it would not only be 
imprudent, but presumptuous to expect a favor- 
able reception to a proposal of this nature. I 
shut myself up in my room, and was miserable; 
but strange to say, not half so miserable as when 
I had nothing to trouble me. I neither thought 
of myself, nor my infirmities, real or imaginary ; 
but I thought of my lady love so intently that 1 
forgot myself, and what is very remarkable, 
never had the nightmare during the whole pe- 
riod of my seclusion. Neither did my time han 
dead about my neck like a millstone, as it di 
when I was so perfectly free from all care and 
all employment. In short, had something to 
think of, and that is the next best thing to having 
something to do. 

One day my merry old friend came to see me. 
“What has become of you this age,” said he, 
“and what is the matter, that we have not seen 
you lately? My cousin has inquired about you 
several times; so I came to see if you were be- 
calmed, according to custom—or sick—or sulky 
—or—but what the deuce ails you ?’’ looking at 
my wo-begone countenance. 3 

“Tam as poor as a rat!” | 

“So much the better; you have all your life 
been suffering the penalty of riches, and now you 
will be good for something, But how?” 

“ A cotton speculation!” said 1,shrugging my 
shoulders. 

“Ts all gone ?” 

* Not quite—I have a few thousands left.”’ 

“So much the better; you shall marry my 
cousin, and we will join stocks together as mer- 
chants. You shall furnish the capital, and I'll 
manage it.”’ 


“IT marry your cousin! When I was rich I]: 


had some hopes—now I have none. I mean to 
go to Missouri.” 

“ Go to the ; but I say you shall marry 
my cousin—that is to say, if you love her ?” 

“ Perdition catch my soul, but—” 

“Pshaw ! none of your heroics—do you, or do 
you not?” 

“I do, most truly—with all the ardor of youth, 
and all the steadiness of an old bachelor. And 


yet I will not marry her, even if she is willing. 


No—why?”) 

“She has twice the merit, twice the fortune, 
and a hundred times the beauty I have; the ba- 
lance would be all on one side.” 

‘Very well, we shall see,” answered he, and 
away he went, leaving me in a flutter of timidity 
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and hope. This is not intended for a love tale— 
I shall therefore hurry over this part of my story. 
It is sufficient to say, that my little school-mate 
behaved. nobly. Iwenttoseeher. ‘ You would 
have bestowed your fortune upon me when you 
were rich—I will bestow mine upon you now you 
are poor. ‘True, it is but little—but I will make 
it up in prudence and affection.” We married, 
and I entered into trade with my active merry 
friend. For some years we toiled through the 
vexatious routine of bargain and sale, buying 
and selling, and not making much for our pains. 
In the meantime a little flock of boys and girls 
sprung up about me, and, like the fresh brooks 
and fountains which attract the roots of the old 
trees that lack refreshing moisture, called off 
my gnawing anxieties, and carking cares, to- 
wards objects that excited a more wholesome, 
gentle, nay, delightful solicitude. Toil, exer- 
tion, and economy, became pleasures, because I 
had somebody to strive for; and I felt myself 
every day ourage, confidence, strength 

and hilarity, in the busy scuffle I was enga 

in. I can safely say, that during the whole of 
this period of delightful anxieties, I never once 
imagined myself sick; I had no more heart-beat- 
ings and heart-burnings—no tremblings, trepi- 
dations, and cold perspirations—nor was I once 
ridden by my old enemy, the nightmare. When 
the cares of the day were past, I cou d sit down 
and enjoy the refreshment of ease; and it was 
delightful, after the keen encounters of skill, 
sagacity and bargaining, which occupied the 
day, to open my heart among those I could trust 
with my whole soul, and rely upon with the faith 
of a martyr. 

By degrees, owing to the good management of 
my merry partner, and something to my own 
care and attention, fortune began to smile upon 
us, and our acquisitions gradually grew to ex- 
ceed all our wants. Every year now adds tothe 
means of educating my children well, and leav- 
ing them a competence when I shall be no more. 
In short my tale is at an end, and its moral com- 
pleted. I am now happy in my wife—happy in 
my children—who, I am determined, shall never 
pine, if I can help it, in the enjoyment of perfect 
ease. I have excellent health; am almost as 
gay aS my merry partner and friend; and have 
no fear except that of getting so rich that I shall 
be tempted to retire from business, before I am 
old enough to enjoy a life of ease. | 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
ON THE | 


So far as man has been able to examine the 
great and interesting objects of nature with 
which he is surrounded, it has universally been 
found that all unite in perfect harmony in form- | 
ing one grand and beautiful system—one delight- 
fal and congruous whole. hile so many 
are united in this grand “‘ Machinery of Nature,’’ 
calculated on the most superficial view of the 
structure, to strike the mind with ideas of mag- 
nificence and beauty, it affords great pleasure to 
examine each part as adapted to its numerous 
uses, and not an inconsiderable degree to ob- 
serve their natures and effects in conjunction 
with each other. Accordingly if we attempt-to 
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THE APPEAL. 


consider the nature of the air surrounding our 
earth, we are not insensible to its beauties. The 
mind is immediately filled with vast conceptions 
of its utility, and astonished at the admirable 
concord with which it is adapted to its multiplied 
uses. It contains the principle by which almost 
universal animation is maintained, and its con- 
stituents are so proportioned as to be perfectly 
adapted to those organs by which it is rendered 
the immediate agent in spreading the warmth of 
vitality, throughout the systems of all the in- 
numerable classes of beings, which are depen- 
dent on it. Not only is this life-sustaining prin- 
ciple imbibed in the act of respiration, but the 
remaining part also serves a very important end 
by conducting certain substances from the lungs 
which could not remain without fatal effects.— 


We observe also, that even this part of the air, | 
is not suffered to escape without its use; for the |. 


organs of respiration in man were not only made 
for this purpose, (which indeed is a great and 


useful one,) but with skill and nicety; they are} 


also formed in such a manner as to propagate 
sounds by which men can communicate their 
ideas to each other, and render life agreeable by 
social intercourse andconnection. How impor- 
tant and complicated are these uses! Yet we 
observe the nicest fitness; thereis no part want- 
ing. nor is there any redundancy. But hark! 
whence come these soft and gentle strains that 
borne upon the breathing winds, rise sweetly on 
the ear and rouse the soul with untold pleasure? 
See the skilful hand swept swiftly o’er the tremb- 
ling chords! What unknownagency exists con- 
nected with the lifeless strings, thus to touch the 
enchanted heart as if with pleasing dreams of 
bliss? Let grave philosophy unfold these dark 
mysteries, and pierce through the _ nem of ig- 
norance with her sharpest eye and show that no 
phantoms exist there, save the swelling eddies 
which strike the listening ear and convey such 
thrilling softness to the soul. If there is any 
pleasure to be derived from the sweetest har- 
mony of sounds, from the soft and melting note 
of the flute, to the loud resounding echo of the 
bugle, it must all be attributed to the existence 
of this wonderful medium. 

But these are not all the uses to which this ele- 
ment is applied. How often do we see the dark 
cloud come driving o’er, flashing forth Frank- 
linian fires, and filling the wide dome of heaven 
with the “awful voice of thunder;” while na- 
ture’s darkened face receives with reverence 
the fertilizing gift, and greets the returning calm 
with a cheerful and lively appearance. Beneath 
the benignant showers that fall from on high, the 
fields smile with ripening grain, and the earth 
sends forth her nutrient stores. From the bo- 
som of the air the towering mountain collects 
its inexhaustible supplies of refreshening water 
which it distributes around among the plains in 
bubbling springs and bursting rills, and in the 
silent hours of might, the beneficent air distils 
her watery loads, in mild and sparkling dews 
upon the earth, and relieved of her heating bur- 
then, gently frolics about in morning zephyrs, 
under the mild lightof returning day. By its in- 
fluence then, earth and ocean are brought into 
contact, and immediately the whole machinery 


is put in living motion: the raims descend, tbe 


earth smiles, the waving trees impart their balmy 
sweets to the moving winds, soft harmony flies 
onits wings,man lives, receives the flying odours 
hears enraptured, and rejoices with the joud 
voice of gratitude and praise. In a word, the 
air is one of those media, which refract and re. 
flect the rays of intelligence, that man, enabled 
to see the impress of wisdom and bene cence, is 
immediately pointed to the great unseen sun of 
the Deity, which declines beneath the horizon of 
the human intellect. 
Written for the Casket. 
THE APPEAL. 
ADDRESSED TO * * * 
Take back, take back the killing thought, 
That I a recreant e’er could prove; 
That I in virtue’s garb have sought 
To blast thee in the name of love. 


I would not wrong one hair of thine 
For all the gold Go!conda’s coast, 
For all the ere that Peru’s mine, 
Or Mexico’s may ever boast. 


’Tis not the man whose heart sincere, 
Burns with love’s purest, brightest flame, 
Whose eye at parting sheds a tear, 
That e’er will seek a villain’s name. 


O, no, for though beneath a smile 
A dark design sometimes appears, 
Yet there’s in grief no villain’s guile, 
And there’s no treachery in tears. 
As well might man essay to strike 
The kindred heart, that ever proves 
In weal or wo a friend alike, 
As seek to injure her he loves. 


Nay, ’tis the man with serpent eye, 
Who always smiles and never weeps, 
Who like the subtle Vampire shy, 
Into the gentle bosom creeps. 


*Tis he who talks of viriue’s charms, 
And hides what honest hearts declare, 

That seeks to blast in beauty’s arms 
The fairest flower that blossoms there. 


The man who dares to own each sin 
That darken’d o’er his youthful years, 
Will ne’er the heart of beauty win, 
To triumph in her bitter tears. 


By Heaven! I’d sooner ne’er be blest 
With bliss that dwells in beauty’s arms, 

Than drive peace from her trusting breast, 
Or cast a blight upon her charms. 


For tho’ in youth I may have been 
A reckless boy, and few are not, 

In manhood, I would rank that sin 
Upon my heart, a hellish blot. 


Ay, sooner should a dagger reek 
With the best blood of that same heart, 
Than I o’er innocence would seek 
To triumph by a villain’s art. 
O, then take back the killing thought, 
That I a recreant e’er could prove; 
That I in virtue’s garb have sought 


To blast thee in the name of Joye. 
- MILFORD BARD. | 
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GENERAL MONK. 


Written for the Casket. 


GENERAL MONK. 


Nor his, what burning patriots feel, 
The stern exaltedness of zeal, 
Profuse of blood, untired in toil, 
When battling on the parent soil. 
Byron. 

At no time in the land of their opposite exer- 
tions, has justice been so likely to be rendered 
to the comparative merits of the destroyers of 
the tyranny of Charles Ist, and their loyal oppo- 
nents, as at the present. Eulogies have been 
showered upon the chivalrous feeling and gene- 
rous devotion to a persecuted master of those, 
whose real character was despicable—whose 
conduct was cruel, selfish, and perfidious; and 
the tear of sympathy has been shed for the vio- 
lent deaths of men, whose own eyes never mois- 
tened at scenes of suffering which they them- 
selyes had caused. Execrations have not been 
spared upon those, whose motives were pure— 
whose noble hearts beat high for their country 
and for freedom—and who were willing to ex- 

se their ears to the hangman’s ignominious 

ife, their bodies to the scourge, and their 
heads to the axe, rather than give up the pre- 
cious rights of conscience to an usurped dicta- 
tion. But the time of this myustice is now past. 
The voice of public opinion has spoken out in 
honest judgment. The character of a Hampden 
isappreciated. And from the seats of dignity 
and power, there are those who will not hesitate 
to pronounce the once lauded restorer of the 
second Charles—the graceless son of a nominal 
martyr, neither a man of principle, nor a bene- 
factor to his country. 

George Monk was born on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1608. His family was respectable, but the 
pecuniary circumstances of his father prevented 
the son from receiving a higher degree of educa- 
tion than such as was requisite to fit him for the 
profession of arms. George was a spirited boy, 
and the caning of an under-sheriff for a breach 
of faith towards his father, is said to have sent 
him on board of the fleet commanded by Lord 
Wimbleton, at the age of seventeen. The fleet 
sailed for Cadiz. In this voyage he served asa 
volunteer, under his relative’Sir Richard Green- 
ville. The next year he carried a pair of colours 
under Sir John Burroughs in the unsuccessful 
expedition to the isle of Rhee. In 1628, he went 
to Holland, and served in the regiment of the 
Earl of Oxford. He afterwards obtained a com- 
mand under lord Goring. When he returned 

ome, he served as a lieutenant colonel against 
We insurgent Scotts. In 1641, he fought in Ire- 
and, as commander of the regiment’of the Earl 
o{ Leicester, then lord Lieutenant; and in 1643, 

€ was introduced to Charles Ist at Oxford, who 


*Ppointed him General of the Irish brig- 


| ade. He had not held his command long, before 
4°¢ Fairfax, the vigilant general of the Parlia- 


. nent, surprised him and many other officers.— 


hey were sent prisoners to Hull, from whence 

Monk was transferred to the tower of London. 

ls said, that during his confinement there, 

a sent him from Oxford a hundred pounds 

in the latter part of 1646, he appears to have 

‘Und his residence in the tower rather weari- 
26 
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some, for he submitted to the Parliament, and 
accepted a cammission under lord L’isle who 
had been appointed to the government of Ireland. 
The admirers of Monk have thought it to his 
credit to preserve a remark he made to Dr. 


Wren, Bishop of Ely, on his departure. If the | 
conversation actually took place, it shews, that 


from the very commencement of his career as 
the servant of the Parliament, Monk had resolv- 
ed to break his faith and betray his trust. Hay- 
ing received the prelate’s blessing, he took leave 
in these words. ‘‘ My lord, I am now going to 
serve the king the best [ may against his bloody 
rebels m Ireland; and [ hope I shall one day live 
to do further service to the royal cause in Eng- 
land.” Monk afterwards received the title of 


commander in chief of the English forces in the. 


north. He was concerned in the taking of Ath- 
boy, Portlester, Ballysannon, Nabber, and ,Bal- 
lyho. His successful attack upon Carrickfergus, 
and the capture of general Monroe and his 
a inspired the Parliament with increased 
co 


dence in his ability and fidelity. They made 


him governor of Carrickfergus, and gave him 
five hundred pounds as a reward for his services. 

Monk seemed to be pursuing a successful 
course in Ireland, and by “carrying off provi- 
sions where that was practicable and burnin 
them where it was not,” had reduced the chief, 
Owen Roe O’Neile, to great distress. But in the 
spring of 1649, he entered into a treaty with him 
which gave offence to the Parliament. His con- 
duct was strictly investigated. His proceedings 
were disapproved. The treaty was abandoned. 
But his motives were not impugned. In the re- 
solution of the house, there appears to be deli- 
cacy as well as decision—a strong opposition to 
the treaty, but a most kindly and respectful feel- 
ing towards Monk—nothing, at which a man of 
honour could be offended, or which a man of any 
pres ayy would offer as an excuse for perfidy.— 

f then, what some,of Monk’s friends say, be 
true, that the partial censure influenced his after 
conduct, it will add a shade, and no trivial one, te: 
the dark side of his character. Cromwell now 
took the direction of the military proceedings in 
Ireland, and Monk remained out of employ until 
1650, when he accepted a command under Crom- 
well, who was about turning the storm of war 
into Scotland, against Charles 2d. Under the 
future protector and against his future sovereign, 
the versatile General Monk was zealous, active 
and persevering; and his judicious advice is said 
to have been the principal cause of the victory 
of Dunbar. Such was his determination to strike 
terror among the royalists, that his cruelties dis- 
gusted most of the ablest and all the moderate 
officers in the Parliamentary service; General. 
Ludlow states in his memoirs, that he stormed 
Dundee, and having entered, put five or six hun- 
dred to the sword, and commanded the poreines 
with divers others to be killed in cold blood. Il 
health occasioned hrs return to England. The 
next service in which we fiad him engaged is 
that of a commissioner for bringing about an un- 
ion between Scotland and England. 

In the war with the Dutch, Monk left the army 
and went on board of the fleet. He fought 
against Van Tromp more than once, and added 
to his laurels.. He retarned with eclat. Crom- 
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well was about to accomplish his scheme of 
usurpation. Monk and he understood each other. 
Cromwell became protector; and Monk obtain- 
ed the command of Scotland. He was the fit 
tool of an inexorable master. He pushed the 
war with all diligence, put todeath without mer- 
cy, and in his proclamations offered two hundred 
pounds a head, dead or alive, for the principal 
cavaliers. Having by such means subdued the 
kingdom, he fixed himself at the house of the 
Countess of Buccleugh at Dalkeith, where he 
exercised a despotic power in all things, civil as 
well as military over the whole of Scotland, as- 
sisted by a council whom he rendered completely 
subservient to his So faithful did 
Monk display himself towards the lord protector, 
that he was not only eager in discovering and 
ready in giving information of all indications of 
a communication between the exiled Charles 
and his friends, but he even sent him a copy of a 
letter addressed by Charles to himself. The eu- 
logist of the restorer of the son of the martyr says, 
that *‘as a creature of Cromwell’s, he was hated 
by the commonwealth party.” Yet that wary 
eagle-eyed man—that strange inexplicable com- 
pound—whom no one could fathom, and whose 
character presents a problem that has never yet 
been solved—he saw through the duplicity of his 
designing, and unprincipled “ creature,” and had 
he Eved, there would in all probability have 
_ been an extinguisher placed upon the high hopes, 
and a sudden finale put to the prosperous career 
of General George Monk. 

Immediately upon the death of Oliver Crom- 
well, Monk proclaimed Richard. From him he 
received a letter expressive of the warmest re- 
gard. The general had received some lessons in 
the school of hypocrisy, and we must give him 
the credit, of not having been a dull or unapt 
scholar. Whatever we may think of his conduct, 
on this point, we will acquit his capacity. Let- 
ters of esteem and affection were interchanged 
between Richard and himself, whilst he was se- 
curely paving the way for the overthrow of the 
protectorate. Richard, a good natured man, ut- 
terly destitute of penetration, was deceived. 
Monk worked away for his own interest with 
cautious and active adroitness, managed Scot- 
land and corresponded in England through the 
medium of ladies, and was materially assisted by 
his wife, a woman of quick perception and a 
thorough royalist. It is admitted and made a 
. Matter of praise by a loyal biographer, that no 
arts were too low—no conduct too meanly de- 
ceptive—no professions too solemnly perfidious 
for this man, if he but thought them necessary 
to obtain his end. He stooped to any thing; he 
perpetrated any thing in the shape of violated 
obligation. He pledged his faith in the most sa- 
ered manner ; he was trusted—he systematically 
trampled upon the vow, and intended so to do at 
the time of making it. “ He secured Scotland 
behind him, raised a sufficient sum of money to 
put the first springs in motion, and excited such 
a spirit in his army as fitted it for the present 
work. Next, he took care to stir the humours 
an the body politic; to rouse and animate all the 
parties in the nation, that they might move, act, 
and shew their humours, and their strength. He 
set up Fairfax against Lambert, and broke his 
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veteran army by shewing them their old gen 
He made use of writin Dr. Price to a ta 
royalists with hopes, while his own actions coy) 
pre them none. By the talkative Mr. Gumble 

e wrought upon the commonwealth’s sen: by 
gracious and yet general answers, he kept hin. 
self well with all parties without declaring {o 
any. He prevailed with the Parliament to part 
with a better army than his own, merely from 
the opinion of his being their best friend : whep 
he came to London, he showed himself the very 
best of their servants, by obsequiously perform. 
ing the dirtiest of their work, and proving them 
thereby to be the worst of esate, be paved the 
way for ousting them of their authority. Thus 
he went beyond them in their own arts, outstrip- 
ped them in cunning, and, having the city and 
the country as well as the fleet and the army, on 
his side, he gave law to those who had been so 
long dictators.” Here is talent and ingenious J 
management enough, doubtless; but from such 
an application of such powers every honourable 
man would shrink. Of sucha fame who would 
be ambitious? Does it not verge too closely up- 
on infamy, to allure? 

It is not necessary to dwell minutely on the 
history of the restoration. Charles 2d ascended 
the throne, and Monk had his reward. He was 
made a Duke—a knight of the Garter—he was 
titled and pensioned to his heart’s content; he 
had command of the army so long as there was 
any army to command, and afterwards became 
joint admiral of the fleet with Prince Rupert— 
His naval efforts do not appear to have been 
very brilliant. In his principal e ement, he 
commenced a fierce attack upon the Dutch ad- 
miral, De Ruyter, during a separation from his 
colleague Rupert, and would have been com- 
pletely defeated, had not Rupert, fortunately for 

im, arrived in time to interpose; but both the 
admirals were compelled to retreat, before the 
able Dutchman, who was ungestionably not the 
braver man, but as unquestionably, the better 
seaman. In another engagement, the English 
were favoured with better fortune, and the Dutch 
were driven into their ports. When the enemys 
fleet appeared before Chatham—piloted into the 
very mouth of the Thames—Monk, now Duke of 
Albemarle, had charge of the defence of the 
country. His orders are said to have been very 
judicious, but very indifferently obeyed. The 
observation of Dr. Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, 
may be received as a compliment or an apology, 
“that even where the issue of the whole matter 
was not very prosperous, God was pleased to oF 
der his part so, that he came off with immortal 
honour and reputatica.” Monk presented a nar- 
rative of his proceedings to the House of Com- 
mons, in which he charged commissioner Pett 
with misconduct. The House impeached him 
upon Monk’s statement. It would have appear 

more decorous at least, to have required some 
evidence by way of preliminary. 

On the death of the Earl of Southampton, 
Monk received his last substantial mark of roy? f 
favour. The treasury was put into commission, 
and Monk was placed at its head. But the ume 
was approaching when all that kings can bestow, 


fede to be unto him as nothing, and less than 


nothing, and vanity. Symptoms of a dropsy de- 
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veloped themselves, and he was obliged to retire 
from public life. He lingered for some time in 
a jeclindi way, and died in his chair, without 
pain, on the 3d of January, 1670, in his sixty- 
second year. | 
Of the character of Monk, I shall present no 
formal delineation. It is not necessary. Neither 
is it worth while to speculate, as some have done, 
upon the probable motives that induced him to 
abandon the cause to which he had devoted him- 
self, by the baptism of blood, or at what particu- 
lar time he had resolved to vindicate his loyalty, 
by turning traitor to his trust. The part he 
nlayed, was a prudent one, for his own interest, 
if it does not add much to his honest fame. He 
contrived to obtain the favour of the Parliament 
—to ingratiate himself with Oliver Cromwell— 
to advance to stations of the highest trust and 
power under both—notwithstanding his connec- 
tion with the king’s party, his acceptance of mi- 
litary command, and consequent imprisonment. 
His own efforts in the royal cause, the consistent 
loyalism of his relatives, the personal kindness of 
his decapitated master, did not prevent him from 
colleagueing with those who condemned him to 
death, nor cause him to stay the sword of slaugh- 
ter, raised against the adherents of the exiled son. 
Though he latterly roused the just suspicions of 
his patron Oliver, he conciliated the esteem and 
gained the confidence of his well-meaning suc- 
cessor. He preserved the good will of the par- 
liament, by moving with stealthy and obsequious 
hypocrisy. He made 30 admirable a use of his 
opportunities, that he was the principal agent in 
the restoration, and deserves the credit, such as 
it 1s, of placing upon the throne of his native 
land, a prince, who filled that land with imported 
profligacy, and stained its soil with the blood of 
the noble and the pure. By this last master he 
was “stuck.o’er with titles,” and invested with 
power, and he maintained his ascendancy until 
disease drove him from the busy scenes of ambi- 
tious life. Such a character is easily compre- 
hended. Bold, artful, restless, aspiring—govern- 
ed by no principle—deterred by no compunc- 
lons—cringing when occasion required—cruel 
when policy dictated—satisfied if ends were 
gained, no matter what the means—faithless from 
system, Monk may excite admiration for his 
skilful strokes of policy, but can elicit approba- 
tion only from narrow self interest or gratified 
‘co feeling. Bishop Burnet, in his history of 
is own times, charges him with a crime of the 
deepest die—with a breach of private friendship, 
towards the unfortunate Marquis of Argyle, that 
sent him to the scaffold of his murder. Burnet 
says he forwarded the letters of Argyle, written 
during their friendly intercourse, to his prosecu- 
tors, as matter of accusation against him. This 
charge has been denied. For the honour of hu- 
manity alone, we are willing to remain sceptical 
on the subject. From his conduct—notorious— 
avowed—justified—extolled, we draw our con- 
“lusions of his character. So far from wishing 


. * set down aught in malice,” we would pass 
Y every thing that admits of doubt—every thing 
is friends can reasonably question. He now 

longs to posterity. It should do him justice. 

Ss an important place in his country’s his- 
His life is wor 


He fil 


tory, our study, and we should 
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‘approach it without prejudice. If we cannot 
hold up much for imitation, there is in it much 
to warn. It presents a political lesson to the 
people. In it they have an example of another 
people—their own ancestors, who nobly rose 
against oppression; who shed their blood fur its 
obtainment; who gave away their liberties to 
Cromwell; who bent their necks again to the 
kingly yoke, and rejoiced in the restoration of 
their ancient servitude--who were strict and fa- 
natical in the ascendancy of the parliament— 
formal and warlike under the sway of the Pro- 
tector—irreligious, luxurious, enervated, profli- 
gate, and profane, as the subjects of Charles 2d, 
—a nobility and a couneil in the pay of the 
enemies of their country, the king himself their 
pensioner, corruption every where; piety and 
virtue scoffed at as puritanical; honor in man 
and modesty in woman, derided as antiquat 
prejudice; such a changeful, trifling, glittering 
thing as Buckingham, the leader of the state-- 
such a heartless libertine as Rochester, the mir- 
ror of court manners. These were the blessings 
attendant upon the restoration of the house of 
Stuart—the blessings for which the people of Eng- 
land rejoiced and gave thanks—for which they ea- 


gerly surrendered up the rights of self govern- | 


ment, and considered themselves much benefitted 
by the exchange—for they cbtained a king who 
squandered their weaith, demoralized their habits, 
oppressed their persons, and degraded their na- 
tional character, jure divino. Does not this 
prove that before a people can appreciate those 
rights, and properly exercise them, there must 
be some previous mental training ?—men must 
be educated for freedom. It has been said by 
an eloquent man, that “a virtuous and enlight- 
ened people cannot be slaves ;” it may be added, 
with equal truth, that an immoral and unenlight- 
ened people cannot be freemen. Liberty to be 
rationally enjoyed,or permanently retained, must 
flow from within, and not from without—must be 
the offspring of the understanding, and not the 
mere achievement of the arm. Such, we trust, 
was the origin of our own—let me conclude with, 
esto perpetua ! J. B.S. 
| 
STANZAS—To Miss M G ° 
When gazing on thy beauteous tace, 
So artless—yet how fair! 
Methought with that enchanting grace 
Beaming with joy, I yet could trace 
A transient sadness there. 


But blighted love might sear that brow, 
And plant the lily there ; 

Yet surely none could slight thee now, 

Vouchsafed to one, who blooms e’en now 
So exquisitely fair. 


[ gazed in ecstacy divine, 

Upon that heaving breast— 
And thought that oh! to call thee mine— 
To worship at that heavenly shrine, 

It were to be—too blest! 


It is observable that women frequent trage 
dies more than comedies; the reason is that, in 
tragedy, their sex is deified and adored, in come- 


dy exposed and ridiculed. 
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THE MARRIED MAN’S STORY. 
I had the pleasure, a few days ago, to meet un- 
expectedly, a friend, from whom I had been 
many yearsseparated. We had been mostly ed- 


ucated together, having passed our boyhood at 


the same school, our youth at thesame uni- 
versity; but our fortunes were different. He, 
born to wealth, left college to mix with the world 
at home and abroad, while I turned to the pro- 
fession. which I had long since made _ choice of, 
and began to lag my weary way towards inde- 
pendence. 

We were both a good deal changed—My 
friend had lost much of the gay buoyancy of 
manner; much of the merry, happy,careless flow 
of spirits for which he had once been remarka- 
ble. I was less.grave than [ had been reckon- 
ed during our former acquaintance: yet I am a 
man of business and married. We had much to 
say of the different chances that had occurred to 
us; and I found, that though altered in man- 
ner, in habits, and in character, we metthe same 
to each other as We had parted. It was getting 
late in the day, and I asked my fciend if he 
would go home to the small house I occupied, 
and dine quietly with my wife and me. He 


. agreed instantly, shook hands with me in his own 


lively way,as he thanked me for asking him, 
and we turned into the street in which we lived. 
I must own I felt some little uncasimess at the 


thoughts of introducing my friend to my wite. i. 


had often spoken of him to her, and I dreaded, 
least she should not find the portrait faithful. 
In fact I mistrusted my own judgment till it should 
be confirmed by hers; not that in words she 
would tell me that we differed, but I knew her 
too well in look and manner to be deceived. I[ 
did not feel quite easy either at the idea of pre- 
senting my wife to my friend. His admiration 
would in no degree alter my sentiments towards 
her: but [ thought I should be ill satisfied unless 
he thought her, in the course of eneshort evening, 
all I had found her during the three happy years 
of our union, My heart beat as I ran up the 
steps—I coloured as I pulled the bell. The door 
was opened by my only man servant, and I my- 
self ushered my friend up stairs. 

My wife was dressed with extreme neatness, 
though she expected we were to dine alone; and 
she was sitting, as usual, at her work-table, 
when the sound of my step made her raise her 
head—She came forward to meet me; and when 
1 named my friend, she turned to welcome him 
with grace and gaiety that made him sure of his 
reception. She placed him beside her on the so- 
fa, and I was soon at ease to first impressions. 
We had not far to goto dinner. The lower part 
of the house being occupied by my chambers of 


busimess; our public rooms are confined to a 


small drawing room op the first floor, and a still 
smaller library opening out of it—In this small 
library we dined. The dinner wes ordered with 
neatness and taste, and served without display in 
an apartment simply furnished. My wife is not 
oné of those who, to male parade upon the oc- 
casion, lessen the comforts of every-day life. 
She has never, since we married, set before me 
a dinner I might not have brought a friend to 
partake of; nor has she ever appeared before 
me in a dress she could not have worn on occa- 
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sions of ceremony. Yet our expenses do not, by 
any means, come up to our limited income. {t 
is true, our wants are few; but we increase our 
luxuries as we go on—We do not live in the 
world, but we live very much in society ; society 
that we like, and that likes us, and assimilates 
with us. All this, and more, in the warmth of 
my heart, I told my friend over a bottle of my 
best wine, when my wife rose and left, and we 
were still upon the same theme when we joined 
her again at the tea table. He began to rally, 
us upon our way of life, and tried to persuade 
her that I had played the inconstant among our 
circle of beauties, being fond to admire, and 
fickle to change. I saw that in his then mood 
it were vain for me to dispute his assertions; so 
to divert the time, and, may be, to prevent my 
wife from thinking of any other, I pleaded guil- 
ty to one serious attachment, and offered to tell 
my story. 

“Some years ago,” said I, ‘‘ when it became 
the fashion to take shooting quarters in the High- 
lands, I formed one of a large party who had en- 
gaged an extensive tract of moorland for the sea- 
son. The game-keeper and the dogs set off ear- 
ly in July, and it was settled we were all to dine 
together at the farm house we rented with the 
ground, upon the 10th of August; My friends 
agreed to proceed northward in a body ; but as! 
disliked exeedingly travelling in that sort of 
company, declined forming one of it, and set 
out by myself, some weeks before, on a tour 
through a range of my native country [ had ney- 
er yet seen.” cides 

t this part of my story, my wife laid down 
her work, and looked up anxiously in my face. 
1 smiled and proceeded. 

‘ After an interesting and somewhat fatiguing, 
journey, I arrived early on the morning of the 
10th of August, at one of the principal towns of 
the north Highlands. It was market day, and 
the streets were filled with crowds of well dres- 
sed people, thronging in every direction—Sever- 
al handsome equipages were driven along amon 
the crowd, while gentlemen on horseback an 
foot passengers picked their way carefully 
through groups of country people and their 
wares, who stopped every regular passage. | 
alighted at a very comfortable inn, and having 
ordered some refreshment, sat down very col- 
tented, to look over a newspaper which lay upon 
the table of the parlor I had been shown into, 
when, chancing to raise my head, my eyes fell 
upon a mirror which hung upon the opposite 
wall, between the portraits of Gen. Washington 
and Mr. Pitt,1 was struck with horror at my 
own appearance. Hastily ringing for the wal 
ter, I enquired whether there were any halr- 
dressers in the town on whose skill I might rely. 
I was told I was within a few doors of the first 
artist in the country. A man don’t like to trust 
his head to a bungler: but the first step I took in 
Mr. Blank’s shop convinced me the waiter ha 
not been wrong in his assertions. When the op- 
eration was over, 1 surveyed myself with muc 
satisfaction in a small hand glass, obligingly be 
to me for that purpose: but not feeling myself at 
liberty to ile my contemplation so publicly; 
I returned as quickly as possible to my hotel, t0 


consult at leisure the mirror, which hung on 
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THE MARRIED MAN’S STORY—TO —— 


opposite wall, between the portraits of General 
ashington and Mr. Pitt. I was perfectly en- 
chanted with my good mien. I was cut and 


| curled in the most becoming manner.” 


Here my wife laughed aloud; my friend too, 
smiled; but I took no notice of their interruption. 

“The inn stood back from the street, in a 
large court yard, the projecting walls of which, 
on each side, prevented any view beyond. 
Across this court yard numbers of people were 
constantly passing. Isat down at the open win- 
dow of my parlor to watch the various groups 
thus flittering before me. One, in particular, at 
once engaged my attention: it consisted of an 
elderly lady in gray, a child in a frock and trow- 


| sers,a young lady in white, with pink upon her 


bonnet, and the captain of a recruiting company 
quartered in the town. He was apparently say- 
ing something extremely amusing, for the young 
lady was laughing violently; and looking up in 
her mirth, she threw on me, as | sat Derehad at 
my window, a pair of the most beautiful black 
eyes | had ever then seen. I fancy mine must 
have told her so, for she had not gone many steps 
before she raised those eyes again. Again they 
met mine, and, this time we both blushed. She 
withdrew her’s quickly, and turned to the re- 
cruiting officer; he bowed, as in the act of speak- 
ing. The lady in gray appeared to join in the 
conversation, and they all walked leisurely on 
towards the projecting wall. Will she look up 
again? J pushed my well curled head as far as 
1 could out of the window. She held hers I 
thought, resolutely down. I followed them with 
my eyes, as they stepped — across the pave- 
ment. They reached the wall. The little child 
ran quickly out of — The lady in gray 
was half concealed. The young lady turned to 
reply to some gallantry of the recruiting officer, 
and once more her eyes were fixedonmine. In 
another moment she was gone. I drew my head 
in hastily, flung my hands before my face to ex- 
clude all light, and again, in fancy, those beau- 
tiful eyes beamed brightly upon me. After a 
few minutes I looked up. Crowds of gay pas- 
sengers still moved on the pavement below, and 
talked, and looked, as they passed me. Will she 
come again? I took out my watch, it was only 
hree o'clock. Again I glanced at the project- 
ing wall, and I followed eagerly, each succeed- 
lg group as they came emerged from behind 
i. Many a voice turned the corner to disappoint 
me. Four o’clock; she will not come. 1 rose 
rom the window in despair. As I stood, the 
‘ound of a voice I had heard before arrested my 
attention, There was a laugh,and.astamp, and 
2 jingling noise, and the:end of a sword scabbard 
pointed out a tres the wall. It was the recruit- 
ing officer. Did he come alone? The little 
“aid ran forward; the lady in gray put outa 
Sot; and again the eyes from the pink bonnet 
‘ought the window. Weblushed crimson. The 
/oung lady turned to her never failing resource 
© recruiting officer. I darted forward, seize 


hey had reached the hair dresser’s shop, and 
ral had stopped before it to examine some of 
chy The lady in gray took the little 
Ud by the hand and walked on. The you 
y ae to follow her; but as she moy 
(j 


ny hat, rushed down the stairs,and followed her. 
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away, she cast one glance towards the window 
of the inn; it was quite deserted. I neither stir- 
red nor spoke, but I saw from her brightened 
color she was aware who stood beside her: She 


held a small ay in her hand. She began to 


pull to pieces the flowers which composed it; 
and she scattered the leaves upon the pavement. 
I stopped to gather them. A carriage was in 


waiting at the end of the streets; it drew up as 


the party approached. A footman opened the 
door, and let down the steps, and the recruiting 
officer handed the ladies into it. He laid his 
arm upon the door, and talked for some minutes. 
It was an open carriage; the young lady was 
leaning thoughtfully against one of the cushions. 
The officer talked longer; at length he bowed, 
and they drove away. I was standing before a 
druggist’s shop, supporting myself on the brass 
railing that protected it. As the carrige whirl- 
ed rapidly past, I ventured one last glance at 
the pink bonnet. She was still leaning back 
against the cushions, and the remains of her 
nosegay were beside her. As she passed she ex- 
tended the hand, whiter than snow, which held 
it, over the side of the open carriage, passed 
for an instant to her breast, her lips, and drop- 
ped it gently at my feet. I started forward to 
receive the precious gift " 

“Oh! don’t believe him,” cried my wife, in- 
terrupting me, “ it is all a romance; it is indeed, 
I never looked—1 never meant—I 

[ interrupted her in my turn, and seizing th 
hand extended in the energy of the moment, [ 


pressed it, as she had done the nosegay she gave 
me. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
| TO | 
Yes, I will school this wayward heart, 
Bid-every fond pulsation cease, 
Bid it believe ’twere best to part, 
And be at peace. 


Yes, yes, its struggles shall be o’er, 

Each feverish throb shall be at rest, 

And thou shalt be beloved no more, 
Dearest "tis best. 


Ask thine own heart, if e’er again 

Its inmost feelings could be mine? 

It answers no, too long they've lain, 
On Lethe’s shrine. 


’T were better that we ne’er should meet, 
Than with a cold and altered eye, 
And hearts, that never more can beat, 

In symputhy. 


I could not meet thy altered gaze, 

And class thee with the loved of y¢,uth, 

The cherish’d one of other days, 
And deem it ‘truth. 


I could fot see thee bright!-y smile, 
And think, that not on rye it shone, 
_ And thou, as erst, we're free from guile © 
all mine own. 


But when alop~, dark thoughts as now, 
Hovering 0’er doubt, love’s fearful brink, 

The memory ofa rash made vow, 
. Breaks every link. C. H. W. 
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Cox’s Adventures on the Columbia River, and 
the Narrative of the exhibition of the Landers 
to explore the Niger—which we have read with 


‘much interest—strike us as fit to disabuse all: 


rsons who have admitted favorable ideas of 
ndian lifein America or Negro life in Africa.— 


We have heretofore made extracts from Cox’s 
book, and shall on some other day offer other | 


quotations which we deem instructive as well as 
curious. The Journal of the Landers affords a 
number of memoranda, that may serve for our 


_ columns;—we offer a few of them now. 


The singular union of ‘ferocity with hilarity 
which the travellers had constantly occasion to 
remark among the Negro tribes, is one of the 
traits to be first sotleed. At Badagry in the 
Bight of Benin, at their outset, they saw the 
most horrible cruelties perpetrated upon prison- 
ers of war, and were compelled at the same 
time, as a point of expected civility, to join in a 
perpetual roar of laughter. The worst traits in 
the character of “this ever grinning and loqua- 
cious people” are caused by the Slave trade ex- 
ternal and internal. We quote a few passages 
of the account of the “stay at Badagry.”’ 


“The rainy season is fast approaching, and 
what makes us particularly desirous to. leave 
this abominable place, is the fact that a sacrifice 
of no less than three hundred human beings, of 
both sexes and all ages is shortly to take place. 
We often hear the cries of these poor wretches.” 
“It is the custom here, that when a man cannot 
pay his respects in person to another, he sends 
his servant with a sword or cane, in the same 
manner as a gentlman delivers his card in Eng- 
land. We have received a great number of 
compliments in this fashion, and a cane or sword 
is always a more welcome yvisiter than the own- 
er. 


“Justice is not unfrequently administered at 
en cap, hav- 
ing three corners, which is placed on the head 
of the culprit at the period of his examination. 
This fantastic work of mechanism, no doubt by 
the structure of internal springs, may be made 
to move and shake without any visible agent— 
on the same principle as the enchanted Turk— 
or any other igure in our puppet shows. It is 
believed the native priests alone are in the se- 
cret. When this cap is observed to shake whilst 
on the head of a suspected person, he is con- 
demned without further evidence being required; 
but should it remain without any perceptible 
motion his innocence is apparent, and’ he is forth- 
with acquitted. The fame of this wonderful 
cap makes a great fuss in the town, and as many 
marvellous stories are told of it here as were re- 
lated in Engiand a century or two ago of the fa- 
mous brazen he’ad of Roger Bacon.’ 


“A young Jeni’a woman came to visit us this 
forenoon, accompapied by a female friend, from 
Haussa. Her hair was traced with such extra- 
ordinary neatness, that we 5 whpeacy a wish to 
©xamine it more minutely. The girl had never 
‘beheld such a thing as a witite man before, and 
permission was granted witha great deal of cey- 
ness, mixed up perhaps with a small portion of 
fear, which was apparent as she was slowly un- 
tying her turban. No sooner, however, was our 
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curiosity gratified, than a demand of two hun. 
dred cowries* was insisted on by her companion, 
that it was alleged, being the price paid in the 
interior by the male sex to scrutinize a lady’s 
hair. We were obliged to conform to the es. 
tablished custom, at which the women expressed 
themselves highly deligh‘ed. 


At their next stage, “an extensive and roman- 
tic town called Won,” the travellers when in- 
troduced into the house of the Chief, saw no 
other ornament in his apartment than “a quanti- 
ty of human jaw-bones, hung upon the side of 
the wall like a string of onions.” The garulity 
of the women and the loud laugh of both SEXes, 
kept them awake during the first night. At 
Bidjie when the elder Lander shook hands with 
the chief’s son, “the byestanders set up so gene- 
ral a roar of laughter, that the town rang with 
the noise.””’ The younger Lander taught the chief 
himself to play on a penny Jew’s-harp, and the 
chief’s people assembled in great numbers to see 
him perform the feat. At the first sound of the 
instrument from the royal mouth, they filled the 
air with shouts of applause. At Jenna, the tra- 
vellers found the etiquette of the chief’s court to 
be this—the longer a stranger is compelled to 
wait to be introduced, the greater is the honor 
done him, and the higher is deemed his rank.— 
Here the custom is to inter along with the chief, 
all the horses that belonged to him, and two of 
his favorite wives, in order that he may havea 
little pleasant company in the next world— 
Throughout this region, mothers who have lost 
their children carry little wooden images of them 
about their persons, for an indefinite time, as a 
symbol of mourning. Whenever they stop to 
take refreshments, a small part of their food 1s 
presented to the lips of the images. 


At Larro, not a few of the woman are of a 
bright copper color, and great numbers of the 
inhabitants, indeed, have fairer complexions than 
mulattoes. 

“Whenever a town is deprived of its chief, the 
inhabitants acknowledge no law;—anarchy an 
confusion prevail until another is elected. At the 
capacious and populous town of Jadoo, we were 
informed that the chief had been in the grave 
more than a twelve month; and that no one having 
been yet nominated to succeed him, every thing 
continued in a state of confusion and misrule. 


At Eetcho, Richard Lander remarks: 

“Tt will scarcely be believed, that not less than 
one hundred and sixty governors of towns aud 
villages, between this place and the sea coast, 
all belonging to Yarriba, have died,from natural 
causes, or have been slain in war, since I was 
last here, three years ago,—and that of the m- 
habited places through which we have passed, 


not more than six chiefs are alive at this moment, 


who received and entertained me on my retura 
to Badagry. 
At Katunga, the travellers say—‘Nothwg 
seems to be a greater grievance to the natives 
than the answering of any questions which are 
put to them, be they ever so familiar and unim- 


Portant. 


+A little Indian shell, the currency of many parts of that 
eountry and of the interior of Africa. 
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‘THE WIFE. 
Feel’st thou no joy, no quiét happiness, 

ha No soothing sense of satisfaction, in 7 

“m Loving, and being loved? Is there no weight 

ys Removed from the heart, in knowing there is one 
To share ail, bear all with thee? To soothe grief,— 
ed Yea, to so soften away its human pain 


By a superior love, the cup to temper 
With words of consolation and sweet hope, 


of That even its i bitterness shall seem sweet, 

1n- Forgotten in the love that offers it !—E. L. Reapr. 

no Woman’s love, like the rose blossoming in the arid de- 
iti- gert, spreads its rays Over the barren plain of the human 
of heart, and while all around it is blank and desolate, it ri- 
ity aes more strengthened from the absence of every other 
| charm. In no situation does the love of woman appear 
ar more beautiful than in that of wi i fe ; parents, brethren and 
At friends, have claims upon the affections; but the love of a 


wife is of a distinct and different nature. A daughter may 
‘eld her life to the preservation of a parent, a sister ma 
yie 
devote herself to a suffering brother, but the feelings whic 
induce her to this conduct are not such as those which | 
lead a wifeto follow her husband of her choice through 
every pain and peril that can befal him, to watch over him 
in danger, to cheer him in adversity, and even remain un- 
aiterable at his side in the — of ignominy and shame. | 
It ig an heroic devotion which a woman displays in her 
adherence to the fortunes of a hapless husband ; when we 
behold in her domestic scenes, a mere passive creature of 
enjoyment, an intellectual toy, brightening the family cir- 
cle with her endearments, and prized for the extreme Joy 
which that presence and those endearments are calculat- 
ed to impart, we can scarcely credit that the fragile being, 
who seems to hold existence by a thread, is capable of sup- 
rting the extreme of human suffering; nay, when the 
eart of man sinks beneath the weight of agony, that she 
should maintain her —_— powers of delight, and by her 
words of comfort and of patience, lead the distracted mur- 
murer to peace and resignation. 

Man profits by connection with the world; but woman 
never; their constituents of mind are different,—the prin- 
ciples of thought and action are moulded variously, and 
where the character of man is dignified and ennobled, that 
of woman becomes reduced and degraded. The one is 
raised and exalted by mingled associations, the purity of 
the other is maintained in silence and seclusion. Woman 
was created by the great giver of all good, as the help-mate 
of man ; formed in a superior, though more fragile and del- 
cate mould—endowed with purer and better feelings,— 
stronger and more exalted affections to play a distinct char- 
acter in the great drama of the created world—in fact, to 
reward the toil and labours of man. God made her not 
man’s slave, neither to buffet the billows of the troubled 
sea of te, the jarring elements of public duties; but to 
share his pleasures,—to console his troubled thoughts,—to 

y with him in his joy and exalt him in his happiness by 
ler participation, and to ameliorate his griefs by kindness 
and endearments. Connection with the world destroys 
those finer traits of feeling. She beholds man in all his 
aspects stalking abroad,—the creature of evil—the slave 
of debased thoughts,—the destroyer of innocence, the de- 
spoiler of all that is bright and beautiful,—and the scenes 
than of guile, of fraud, and villainy that meet the eyes, glances 
and at every turn, gradually stifle the kindly feelings of wo- 
man, and at length destroy that unsophisticated purity of 


oast, Sul, or if you will, those feelings of romance, which, all, 
ural are best, and the most productive of happiness in the sex, 
was Which | 
e in- ‘Heaven made to temper man.’ 
3sed, 
rent, Written for the Casket. 
turd THE DYING BOY. 
It must be sweet, in childhood, to give back 
hing The spirit to its Maker—ere the heart 
tives Has grown familiar with the paths of sin 
) are nd sorrow—to garner up its bitter fruits. 
nim- I knew a boy, whose infant feet had trod 
Upon the blossoms of some seven summers ; 
— And when the eighth came round, and call’d him out 
of that To revel in its light, he turned away, 


And sought his chamber, to lie down and die. 


*T was night. He summon’d his accustom’d friends, 
And in this wise bestow’d his last bequest : 


* Mother, I’m dying now! 
There’s a deep suffocation in my breast, 
As ifsome heavy hand my bosom press’d ; 
And on my brow | 
I fee] the cold sweat stand; 
My lips grow dry and tremulous—my breath 
Comes feebly up. Oh! tell me, is this death? 
Mother, your hand— 
Here lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus, beneath my head, 
And say, sweet mother, say, when I am dead 
Shall I be missed ? 


Never beside your knee 
_ Shall [ kneel down again at night, to pray, 
Nor with the morning wake and sing 

The lay you taught me. 


Oh! at the time of prayer, 
When you look round, and see a vacant seat, 
You will not wait then for my coming feet— 
You'll miss me thgre. 


Father, I’m going home, 
To the good home you spoke of—that bless’d land 
Where it is one bright summer always, and where 
Storms do not come— : 
I must be happy there. 
From pain and death you say I shall be free, 
That sickness never enters there, and we 
Shall meet again 
Brother, the little spdt 
I used to call my garden, where long hours 
We’ve stayed to watch the budding things and flowers, 
Forget it not! 
Plant there some. box or pine, 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory, 
And call it mine. 


Sister, my young rose tree, 
‘That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 
I give to thee; 
And when its roses bloom, 
I shall be gone away—my short life done; 
But will you not bestow a single one 
Upon my tomb? 


Now, mother, sing the tune 
You sang last night—I’m weary, and must sleep— 
Who was it call’d my narne ?—pray do not weep— 
You'll all come soon.” 


Morning spread o’er the earth her rosy wings, 

And that sweet sufferer, cold and ivory-pale, 

Lay on his couch asleep. The gentle air + 
Came through the open window, freighted with _ 
Balmy odours of the early spring. 

He breathed it not. ‘The laugh of passers by, 

Jarred, ke a discord in some mournful tune, 

But hindered not his slumbers. 


He was dead. 


The best thing to be done when evil comes upon us, is 
not lamentation, but action; not to sit and suffer, but to 


| rise and seek the remedy. 
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the ears when a person is asleep. One of the 


whose voice he was familiar. At one time they 
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DREAMS——JO 


DREAMS. | 
Dreams can be produced by whispering into 


most curious as well as authentic examples of 
this kind has been referred to by several wri- 
ters: 1 find the particulars in a paper by Dr. 
Gregory, and they were related to him by a 
gentleman who witnessed them.---The subject 
of it was an officer in the expedition to Louis- 
burg, in 1758, who had this peculiarity in so re- 
markable a degree, that his companions in the 
transport were in the habit of — them- 
selves at his expense. They could produce in 
him any kind of a dream, by whispering into his 
ear, especially if this was done by a friend, with 


conducted him through the whole progress of a 
quarrel, which ended in a duel; and when the 
parties were sappone’ to be met, a pistol was 
put into his hand, which he fired, and was a- 
wakened by the report. On another occasion 
they found him asleep on the top of a locker, or 
bunker, in the cabin, when they made him be- 
lieve he had fallen overboard, and exhorted him 
to save himself by swimming. They then told 
him that a shark was pursuing him, and entrea- 
ted him to dive for his life. He instantly did so 
with such force as to throw himself entirely from 
the locker upon the cabin floor, by which he 
was much bruised, and awakened of course. 
After the landing of the 7? at Louisburg, his 
friends found him asleep in his tent, much an- 
noyed by the cannonading. They then made 
him believe that he was en , when he ex- 
pressed great fear, and showed an evident dis- 
position torun away. Against this they remon- 
strated, but at the same time increased his fears 
by imitating the groans of the wounded and dy- 
ing; and when asked, as he often did, who was 
down, they named his particular friends.---At 
last they told him that the man next himself in 
the line had fallen, when he instantly sprung 
from his bed, rushed out of his tent, and was 
roused from his danger and his dream together 
by falling over the tent ropes. A remarkable 


circumstance in this case was that, after these | 


experiments, he had nofdistinct recollection of 
his dreams, but only a confused feeling of op- 
pression or fatigue; and used to tell his friend 
that he was sure he was playing some trick 
upon him. A case entirely similar in its bearing, 
is related in Smelie’s Natural History, the sub- 
ject of which was a medical] student in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. | 

A singular fact has often been observed in 
dreams which are excited by a noise, namely, 
that the same sound awakens the person; and 
produces the dream, which a rs to him to 
occupy a considerable time. e following ex- 
ample of this has been related tome: A gentle- 
man dreamt that he had enlisted as a soldier, 
joined his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, 
carried back, tried, condemned to " 
at last, carried out for execution. After ali the 
usual preparations, a gun was fired; he awoke 
with the report, and found that a noise in an ad- 
joining room had produced both the dream and 
awaked him. The same want of the notion of 
time is observed in dreams from other causes. 


e shot, and. 


HNSONIANA. 


ter yer: in a damp pers was for a long 
time liable to a feeling of suffocation whenever 
he slept in a lying posture, and this was always 
accompanied by a dream of a skeleton, which 
grasped him violently by the throat. He could 
sleep in a sitting posture without any uneasy 
wager and, after trying various experiments, 
he at last had a sentinel placed beside him, with 
orders to awake him whenever he sunk down. 
On one occasion he was attacked by the skele- 
ton, and a severe and long aroge’e ensued be- 
fore he awoke. On finding fault with bis atten. 
dant for allowing him to he so long in such a 
state of suffering, he was assured that he had not 
lain an foslaak teat had been awakened the mo- 
ment he —— to sink. The gentleman, after 


a considerable time, recovered from the affec- 
ton. | 
10 
JOHNSONIANA. 


He once asked a courtesan, “ for what she 
thought God had given her so much beauty.” 
She answered—* To please gentlemen.” 

When offered a living, he replied, “ I have not 
the requisites for the office, and I cannot, in my 
conscience, shear that flock which I am unable 
to feed.” 

Hawkins says, in his discourses with them 
(ladies) his compliments had ever a neat and ele- 

nt turn; they were never direct, but always 
emplied the merit they were.intended to attest. 

f music in general he has been heard to say, 
“it excites in my mind no ideas, and hinders me 
from contemplating my own ;” and of a fine sing- 
er, that “ he had the merit of a canary bird.” 

He remarked that since the disuse of smoking 
among the better sort of people, suicide has been 
more frequent in this country than before. 

A man will please more upon the whole by ne- 

tive qualities, than by positive; by never of- 

—a by giving a great deal of delight. 

Speaking of the uncertainty of a future state 
to an infidel, Boswell remarks,‘ A man can live 
in thick air, but perishes in an exhausted re- 
ceiver.” 

Accustom your children (said he) constantly 
to this—if a thing happened at one window, and 
they, when relating it, say that it happened at 
another, do not let it pass, but instantly check 
them; you do not know where a deviation from 
truth will end. 

It is more from carelessness about truth than 
from intentional lying, that there is so much 
falsehood in the world. — | 

He said, were Socrates and Charles the XI. 
of Sweden, both present in any company, 20 
Socrates to say, “ follow me, and hear a lecture 
on philosophy ;” and Charles, laying his hand on 
his sword, to say, “ follow me, and dethrone the 
Czar;” a man would be ashamed to fellow 5o- 
crates. 

He once said that “ he thought it an error {0 
endeavor at.pleasing God by taking the rod of 
reproof out of hands,” 

Of the French he said, “ they have few sent- 
ments, but they express them neatly ; they have 
little meat, too, but they dress it well.” 

A story (said he) is a specimen of human ma- 


Dr. Gregory mentions a gentleman who, af- 


Whe and derives its sole value from its truth. 


When Foote has told me soniething, I dismiss!" 
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shingles, near Carr’s Creek, a 


MIKE ANDREWS. 


from my mind like a passmg shadow; when 
Reynolds tells me something, J consider myself 
as possessed of an idea the more. 

He so often huffed his wife about his dinner, 


| that at last she called to him, and said, “ Nay, 


hold, Mr. Johnson, and do not make a farce of 
thanking God for a dinner, which, in a few mi- 
nutes, you will protest not eatable.” 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
Mike Andrews, as he was familiarly called, 


| though an old hunter, of no small pretensions to 


boldness and hardihood, in pursuit of the wild 
me that formerly abounded in the extensive 
forest within the limits of what is now the State 


' of New York, was on one occasion, rather dis- 


concerted by the abrupt appearance of a large 
black bear, at a distance of some two or three 
hundred yards from him. At this early period, 
bears and wolves were but little accustomed to 
the intrusions of man, and of consequence, sel- 
dom evinced any terror at the sight, but rather 


| seemed to consider him as a proper object of 
prey. This known fact, at that time, had its 


full effect on the fears of Mike. Surprise will 
sometimes unman the most courageous. No 
sooner had he taken cognizance of his bearship 
at full speed, than a natural desire 
of self-preservation induced him to ground arms, 
and endeavor to save himself by ascending a 
small tree, forgetting in the perturbation of the 


| moment, that this would be no security against 


the expected attack from his adversary. The 
bear, however, either did not see him, or had 
some other object in pursuit, for, with undimin- 
ished speed, be passed Mike at a considerable 
distance to the windward. Our hunter judged 
ithow safe to alight from the tree; but instead 
of his supposed locality above the first branch, 
he found himself tenaciously embracing the body 


of the tree, around the root, and himself seated 


on the ground, with his legs and arms affection- 
ately clasping around it. His fear had caused 
him to suppose he was where he wished to be. 
Mike used to amuse himself with relating the 
circumstance, not abating any part of the story 
that was calculated to excite mirth. | 


At another time, four or five years subsequent- 
ly, Mike was sedulously engaged in making 
( out four miles 

rom the little settlement where he lived. The 


harrow path that he had cut through the woods, | 


lor travelling to and from his work, was very so- 
litary—not a hut or clearing was to be seen with- 
many miles of it. It was his custom to carr 
with him a wallet of provisions, and remain at his 
cutary labour for a whole week, without going 
‘ome at nights—lying down by his fire, rolled up 
i his blanket when he slept. While pursuing 
is Occupation, after having remained at it for a 
number of weeks unmolested, he descried a 
Strange sail” in the shape of a large wolf.’ 
ae was well acquainted with the habits of 
“se Creatures, and that of sending one of their 
pane fo reconnoitre for their prey Rightly 
sn himself safe from harm of this single 
he ', in case of his own inoffensiveness, he in- 
antly threw himself on the ground,and covered 
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himself partly with chips and shavings, then pas- 
sively awaited the approach of his neighbor, the 
wolf, who, having minutely examined the locali- 
ty of the man, and the situation of all thin 
about, he appeared perfectly satisfied,and quietly 
took his leave—retiring at a leisure trot, was soon 
out of sight. Mike having passed himself on 
the wolf for an inanimate prey, now briskly set 
about securing himself against an expected in- 
vasion from the whole party to which this wolf 
belonged, resolving, if possible to disappoint their 
appetites. He cut downa small sapling, cutting 
off the limbs about a foot from the body—this 
served the purpose of a ladder, by which he as- 
cended a large tree that stood near. After gain- 
ing the first branches, he drew up the ladder 
after him, and dexterously managed to cast it 
from him so that it fell on the ground at a consi- 
derable distance from the tree he was on; he 
then having ascended high into the tree, to 
screen himself from observation as well as im- 
mediate harm, silently awaited the result of his 
stratagem. It was not long ere he perceived the 
approach of his hungry foes, six in number, led 
on by one, probably the same that had reconnoi- 
tred the ground. They rushed to the place 
where Andrews had lain, and examined all: the 
premises—smelt his tracks on the sapling, pawed 
over the shavings, and spores, nothing to assuage 
their hunger, except the small residue of Mike’s 

rovisions, evident hag ep of rage and disaf- 
ection to the wolf who had so boldly marshalled 
them forward, began to be manifest, till at last 
they darted with as much ferocity and fury as so 
many fiends might evince, on their hapless lead- 
er, who, during the last few moments had sneak- 
ed off into the bushes, and soon punished him 
with death, for having deceived them. They set 
up a most horrific and dismal howl, and sullenly 
left the place and their dead Sg; sane mangled 
and torn. By this our friend Mike saw the fate 
his invention and activity had averted, Had he 
adopted any other plan, his death would have 
been certain. A light fall of snow had prevent- 
ed his former footsteps being traced either to or 
from the place, and hence these creatures seem- 
ed to know that their expected repast had not 
been prevented by its escape from the place. 
As soon as the wolves had gone, Mike shouldered 
his few moveables,and made his escape towards 
home, not again venturing into the depths of the 
forest without some means of defence. 


Singular Epitaph.—The following singular 
epitaph, written in the punning and pragmatical 
reign of James I, was lately, if not still, to be 
seen in Hadleigh churchyard: 


The charnall mounted on the w 

Sets to be seen in funer 

A matron plain domestic 

ot slow, nor gay, nor p 

Yet neighborly and hospit , all. 

Her children seven yet living 

Her 67th year did c 

To rest her body natur 

I hopes to live spiritu 7 
Ellen, the wife of Robert Resom, late Alderman 
of this town, ob. Jan. 20, 1620. 
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From the Plymouth Memorial. 
THE GOOSE. 

I never practise ae on the Sabbath, 
as the manner of some is. I therefore turned 
up to a comfortable looking public house in the 
little town of K , and put up for the night. 
—The next day the landlord gave me a seat 
inhis pew, where I listened to an excellent dis- 
course. The speaker was neither a flippant nor 
a humdrum, but a sensible, well nthe 5 distinct 
and consistent pulpit orator. In the evenin 
several neighbors came in, with whom I too 
pleasure in conversing; and their minister a 
part of the time, was the subject of our conver- 

I _— highly in his praise and of the 
satisfaction I took in hearing his discourse. My 
landlady took a leading part with us, and was 
warm in favor of the parson; said an abundance 
of good things about him, but “ dear sir,” said 
she, “ how unfortunate he is in being a bache- 
lor.” Indeed,” I replied, “ how happened 


this ?” “Why, la, Sir, it was a sad affair that | 


caused it. He was once published to Miss Dol- 
ly Jones, who is now the wife of, Squire Mum- 
ford. It is true, sir—I read with my own eyes 
the paper myself publishing the banns of matri- 
mony between the Rev. Habakkuk Grimstone 
and Miss Dolly Jones, but it so happened upon 
a certain day, when the parson was carrying 
Miss Dolly home, after she had been up to see 
his situation, and how she liked, and to give 
some orders, about matters and things you know, 
as I was saying, upon a certain day, as the de’il 
would have it, as a body might say, our parson 


was a little out ofsorts. O, it was a sorry thing, 


for Dolly was all in alt, and just the thing for a 
minister’s wife. So they jogged homeward, you 
know, ina pretty strapping pace; but just as 
they got to Stoney Brook, they run afoul of Capt. 
Dakin’s geese. Dolly, poor tender hearted girl, 
sung out “ take care, Mr. Grimestone, you'll 
kil that goose!” But the parson heeded her not 
a jot ; so she cried outagain, pushing him hardly, 
“for mercy’s sake, Mr. Grimstone, do you see 
that goose !”—Would you believe it ? the parson 
made her no other reply than “ hold your non- 
sense, plague on the goose,’ and drove right 
over the r bird and killed it. Poor Dolly 


never said another word, but kept a gloomy 


thinking all the way home. And it was gone 
gre with the parson [’ll assure you; for when 

e took her out of the carriage, she turned upon 
him and said, “Mr. Grimstone, you need not 
trouble youself to call on me again, for, though 
it may surprise you, I tell you plainly and. posi- 
tively, that I am resolved never to marry you.” 
The parson, to be sure, was thunder-struck, and 
asked the reason of this strange and sudden res- 
olution. “ Why, sir,” she replied, “ I am satis- 
fied, that although you now call me your dear 
and your DUCK, yet when you have once made 
sure of me, I shall be no more nor less than 
your GoosE.”—The parson returned home so 
and sad, and never since could have itin his 
heart to try his luck again for a wife. He is an 
excellent minister, and takes “ charming care 
of his flock, but ever since that memorable time, 
he has always hated the sight of a goose.” 

_ Now, friend Charles, you may profit by this 
little story, for if you ever hope to be united to 


| 


THE GOOSE-—-MIDSUMMER EVE—EDITORS. 


your adorable Louisa, and live happy, be sure that 
you keep your temper and never iil the goose ! 
“At Midsummer Eve, according to a customs common 
over Germany, every yore girl plucks a sprig of St. J ohin's 
wort (Hypericum) and sticks it into the wall of her cham. 
ber. Should it, owing to the dampness of the wall, retaiq 
its freshness and verdure, she may reckon upon gaining 
suitor in the course of a year; but, should it droop, the pop. 
ular belief is, that she is also destined to pine and wither 
away.” | 
The young maid stole through the cottage door 
And blushed as she sought the plant of power, 
Thou silver glow-worm, O, lend me thy light! 
I must gather the mystic St. John’s wort to-night. 
The wonderful herb, whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year shall make me a bride. 
“And the glow-worm came 
With its silver flame 
And sparkled and shone 
Through the night of St. John.” 
And soon as the maiden her love-knot tied, 
With noiseless tread 
To her chamber she sped, . 
Where the spectral moon her white beams shed, 
Bloom here—bloom here, thou plant of power, 
To deck the young bride, in her bridal hour, 
But it drooped its head, that plant of power. 
And died the mute death of the voiceless flower, » 
And a withered wreath on the ground it lay, 
More meet for a burial than.a bridal day, 
And when the full year had flitted away, 
All pale on her bier the young maid lay! 
“And the glow worm came 
With its silvery flame 
And sparkled and shone 
Through the night of St. John, 
And they closed the grave o’er the.maid’s cold clay.” 


EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

Next to poverty, delinquent subscribers, and 
duns, to which most editors are oo the 
greatest difficulty is to please the public. For 
so great is the variety of public taste and feel- 
ing, that had the conducter of a periodical pa- 
per as many heads and as many pens, as his pa- 

r has readers, he could never hope to please 
all; for they cannot please themselves. Does 
he speak out in language plain and simple? it 1s 
mere common place; the taste of the learned 1s 
not gratified ; it is fit only for the vulgar. Does 
he aspire to eegneee, the unlearned cannot un- 
derstand; and the learned regard him as a pe- 
dantic fellow, dabbling in what he has no preteD- 
sions to. Does he show his colors and boldly 
contend for his ground? he is too severe. If he 
hides himself beneath a mass of equivocal mat- 
ter, he is temporising. If he publishes extracts 
better than he can write, he has no talents of his 
own to display; and if he fills his paper with 
original matter, he might have given something 
better from the works of others. If he attempts 
to philosophize, it is dull and uninteresting ; 42 
if he writes on plain and familar subjects, every 
body knew them before. Does he attempt to 
instruct? he needs to be instructed. Does he 
use his endeavor to amuse ? it is light and trifling. 
People generally are fond of being praised, 
one would suppose this might satisfy them, 90 
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ANECDOTE-——IS BEING. 


lot an editor try the experiment, and he will 
fnd out his mistake. For such is the power of 
envy, that no one will thank him for praising 
him, and every body will hate him for praising 
others. Most people are fond of hearing their 
neighbors slandered; but if you attempt to point 
out either the vices or follies of mankind, ever 

one will find something applicable to himself; 
and here again you encounter the whole mass. 
Every person can tell you how to conduct a pa- 
per to please him ; and of course to offend every 
one else. These being stubborn facts, there is 
no alternative but for an editor to please himself 
ifhe canand hazard the consequences. If he does 
this, he will be certain of satisfying one, which 
is more than he can say if he tries to please all. 


The present Pacha of Egypt 1s a personage of 
very liberal mind, and has sent several men of 
promising talent to different places in Europe, 
where they may acquire the languages, and be 
initiated in the improvements of the respective 
countries. A young Persian, of good family, 
lately residing at Florence-at the Pacha’s ex- 
sees was taken by Mr. G , an Eng- 
ish gentleman, to a rout given by Mrs. P——, 
whose three daughters, from their extreme love- 
liness, excited a great sensation. The Persian’s 
noble features and magnificent costume did not 
fail to attract the admiration of these young la- 
dies, whose eyes appeared to beam with addi- 
tional lustre, when directed towards the stranger. 
On the following ae the Persian paid Mr. 
H—— an unusually early visit, requesting him 
to go at once to Mrs. B——, and make a propo- 
salfor him. do not object,” said Mr. 
“although it is not customary to make a propo- 
sal in so precipitate a manner; but pray, for 
which daughter am to all 
three,” was the reply i ‘IT will give a thousand 

unds for each of them, and shall send them, 

y the very first opportunity, as a present to the 
Pacha; he is a great admirer of tall, fine women, 
as they are rare % met with among us, and will, 
without doubt, uly appreciate my handsome 
present.” We could wish that this anecdote, for 
the veracity of which we can vouch, would in- 
duce our fair countrywomen to be a little more 
guarded in their behaviour abroad.-Eng. paper. 

From the New YorkConstellation. 
“IS BEING.” 

The translators of the Bible were men vastly 
learned in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; but in 
their vernacular tongue, if modern writers be 
correct, they were dolts. For instance, they say 
— "The temple of Solomon was forty years in 
building,” whereas a modern would say in being 
built. “As for Swift, Addison, Goldsmith, and 
Johnson—they were mere tyros in the English 
anguage—and knew nothing compared with a 

ockney of the present date. 

It is wonderfully gratifying to perceive the 
improvement which has been made in the ver- 
hacular, within the last half dozen years. The 
ed of the days of Queen Anne, never dreamt 
ol the present march of intellect. But, what is 
Particularly gratifying to an American, the im- 
Provement in pure English has marched across 


€ Atlantic. There are indeed a few old fa- 


shioned writers, who adhere to the former style, 
as certain Revolutionary worthies do to their 
hair-powder and shoe-buckles; and—stupid that 
they are!—cannot be made to belteve in the 
beauty or the correctness of the modern improve- 
ment. | 
But if they are obstinate and prejudiced, oth- 
ers are not so; and the friends of elegant speak- 
ing cannot help feeling gratified at the spread of 
pure modern English. Ithas made considerable 
rogress downwards; and chambermaids and 
ostlers,as well as novelists and editors, are 
now getting ittoa T. Even Toby and Phillis, 
Dinah and Cato, speak it remarkably well. 

Phillis!” 

“Wal, sir.” 

your mistress dressing for church?” 

“No sir, she’s not dressin—but she’s bein 
drest.”’ 

“Being drest!—what’s the difference.” 

‘*All difference in de worl, massa; it’s be 
improbern to say dressin.” | 

“Who taught you so? Did your mistress?” 

‘““No, sir—I larns it Pomp; and Pomp, he 
larns it o’ Cato—and Cato, he gits it o’ Sambo. 
Dat’s de only erect way o’ speakin, massa. All 
de gentry spoke so now. Misser Dash wat’s be- 
in courtin young Missus, he spokes so. He says 
I hab a new coat bein made to go to de ball; and 
den he says moreober besides, my whisker is 
bein grown finely eber since I grease him wal 
wid de massacre oil. Den dere’s our saps he 
speak ’em erect Inglish, almost as walas Misser 

ash. He-says todder night, I’m ben kitcht a 
mon’sous cold, Phillis; I wants some bolluble 
liniment to rub my throat wid. Den dare’s Ca- 
to Cuffee, he speaks ’em same limbo. I axes 
him todder mornin wi he no got on a clean col- 
lar—cause, says he, I aint bein shaved yet. Wy, 
massa, de new limbo all de go now.” | 

“It is, ha? Well, Phillis, youshall be all the go 
—out of the house—if you don’t leave off your 
new limbo as you call it.” 

“Wal,massa, wen I’m bein gone, | hopes you'll 
gib me a crackter for speaking true Inglish— 

atis inde new way; cause widout dat, massa 
Plineber bein got a place. 


style may be found in the following letter, from 
a boarding school miss: 

Deer Ma,—I am now being teached the spanish 
language which my Tuteror says I learn with 
great fasility—Ive improved amazingly in the 
english sints lve been here—don’t you think I 
have?—-I speak and right the real new style now 
—and my compositions are being werry much 
admyred among the pupils of the school—I come 
within won of getting the meddle for being the 
best english schollar at the clows of the last quar- 
ter—and | shood a dun it, but I was being sick a 
bed and coodnt attend to my studies for a hull 
weak and sow I got behindhand—by the buy Ma, 
what shocking english you do right!—Ime asham- 
ed to sho your letters to any of the misses amung 
ackwarntance—for instants you say while the 
tea water was bileing tother day—etceterah and 
so forth—now you should a said while the tea- 
water was being bill etceterah and so forth—Pa 


two rights jest as incorreckt—for instants he 
says in his letter that french guds is falling werry 
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Another specimen of the new and improved 
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much of late—instead of saying french guds zs 
being fell—Ime really shocked that you and hee 
dont keep paice with the maich of modern im- 
provement—but Ime being called this minit to 
excite my spanish lessen—so I must wind off, 
—d superskribe myself your affectionate daw- 
teran  Mrranpna MACKERELL. 
P.S. me being now werry nearly out of kid 
shues and hop youle send me a duzzen pear by 
the neckst male—in haist M. M. 
WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 


We have always agreed, with Dr. Johnson, 
in saying,“that a: woman cannot know too 
much of arithmetic ;” as we believe every one 
does, who has witnessed the utter helplessness 
of a young widow left with entangled accounts 
to settle. We yf the following from Mr. Sul- 
livan’s Political-Class Book:— 

‘Tt is one of the most striking defects in our 
system of education, that females are so gener- 
ally uninstructed in the substance and forms of 
business. Much. precious time is devoted in 
early life to some accomplishments which are 
forgotten amidst the cares of married life. It 
would be far more useful to devote that time to 
make woman intelligent in those affairs which 
concern them deeply, as mothers, widows, and 
guardians, and in the character of executrix 
and administratrix,.and frequently in other em- 
which a familiarity with the 
orms of business. In Europe, it is not uncom- 
mon for females to have the chief management 
of important business establishments. ‘They are 
sometimes members of mercantile houses. It is 
not to be desired that employments of this na- 
ture should be common among the American 
ladies—they can be much better employed. But 
considering the frequent and sudden changes of 
our country, I may perhaps be permitted to say 
that to know well the nature of contracts and 
the forms in which they should appear, and to 
be able to keep accounts aecurately, may be as 
useful as to be able to speak Italian or French; 
to print flowers and landscapes; or to converse 
well, on the comparative merits of poets and 
novelists.” 


A DOMESTIC WEASEL. 

Although Buffon:was of opinion that the Wea- 
sel was an animal incapable of domestication, 
we have the following interesting account of one 
in a letter of Madem’'lle. de Laistre. “If I pour 
some milk into my hand,” says she “it will drink 
a good deal; but if.I do not pay it this compli- 
ment, it will scarcely take a drop. When it is 
satisfied it generally goes to sleep. My cham- 
ber is the place of its residence; and I have 
found a method of dispelling its strong odours 
by perfumes. During day, it sleeps inside a 
quilt, entermg by a place that is unsewed in its 


edge, which it aceidentally discovered. At night 


I keep it in a wired cage, which it always enters 
with much reluetance, but leaves with joy. If 
the servant sets it at liberty before I am up in 
the ae after a thousand gambols, it comes 
into my bed, and: reposes in my hand or on my 
bosom. If I am up before it is let out, it will fly 


to me in rapture, and spend half an. hour in ca- 
ressing me, playing with my fingers, and nibbling 


WOMEN OF BUSINESS—-A DOMESTIC WEASEL. 


at them with its teeth like a little dog; leaping 
on my head and on my neck, and then running 
round my arm with the softness and elegance of 
asquirrel. Such is its agility, that it will leap 
into my hands, although upwards of a yard dis- 
tant, if I present them to it. It exhibits much 
adroitness and cunning to obtain any wished-for 
object; and it is so capricious at times, as to per- 
form certain acts apparently from contradiction, 
It seems at all times exceedingly desirous of be- 
ing noticed, watching my eye during all its little 
pranks, to see if I observeit. If Lam inattentive 
to its sports, it seems to have no pleasure in them, 
immediately desists, and lays itself down to re- 

ose. It is so lively, that the moment I wakeit, 

owever sound its sleep may be, it instantly re- 
sumes its gambols with as much spirit as before 
it slept. It never is out of temper, unless when 
much teased, or when under confinement, which 
it mortally detests; in which case it displays its 
displeasure by a kind of low murmur, quite op- 
posed to the sound of its voice when pleased. 

Thas little creature can distinguish my voice 
amid twenty others, and springs © er every one 
in the room till it has found me. Nothing can 
exceed the lively and pleasing way it caresses 
me with its two little paws; it frequently pats me 
on the chin, in a manner that expresses the ut- 
mostfondness. This witha thousand other kind- 
nesses, convinces me of the sincerity of its at- 
tachment. He is quite aware of my attention, 
when dressed to go out, and then it is with much 
difficulty I can rid myself of him. On these oc- 
casions, he will conceal himself behind a cabinet 
near the door, and spring on me as I pass with 
astonishing quickness. His vivacity, agility,and 
voice with the manner he utters it, havea strong 
similitude to those faculties in a squirrel. In 
the summer season, he runs about all night 
squeaking: but since the cold has set in he has 
desisted from this practice, but has sometimes 
expressed this particular sound when rolling on 
my bed in the sunbeams. It seems extremely 
probable that the weasel sips the dew, judgin 
from the remarkable manner he drinks mil 
from my hand. He will never drink water when 
he can get milk, and then in such a small way, 
that he appears only to do it to cool his tongue, 
for he evinced fear on several occasions when 
water was presented to him. During the sum- 
mer showers, I caught some rain water, and en- 
deavored to get him to enter it to bathe himself, 
but this he would not do. I then dipped a piece 
of linen cloth in it; this seemed to afford bim 
much pleasure, by rolling himself over it, which 
he did frequently. | 
The curiosity of this little pet is unbounded, 

for it is impossible to opena drawer or box with- 
out his roving through every part of them: ! 
even a piece of paper or a book is looked at, he 
will also examine it with attention. Every thing 
I take into my hand he must run 4 to, and sur- 
vey with an attentive scrutiny. I have a young 
dog and cat, with both of which he is very fam- 
liar; he will scamper over their necks, backs a0 
legs, without their offering him the smallest 1njU- 


ry. 
What is love? A fond day dream, where D0 
thing is—where souls in tender trances lie. 
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THE BORGHESE PALACE. 


The palace and villa of the Borghesi are 
among the most celebrated in Rome. The for- 
mer was founded by the Cardinal Dezzi in the 
year 1590, and after the plans of the distinguish- 
ed architect, Martini Lunghi the elder.. In ex- 
tent and magnificence it has the air of an impe- 
rial residence, rather than of an edifice belong- 
ing toa private family. It is divided into-three 
great apartments, the communication between 
which s formed by a double gallery, running 
across the court of the garden. ‘This noble en- 
tranee is surrounded by an elegant double porti- 
co, supported by a hundred massive granite co- 
lumns of the Doric and Ionic orders, and orna- 
mented by several statues, of which the most 
conspicuous are those of Faustina and of an 
Amazonian.. The principal room in the ground 
floor was formerly filled with one of the largest 
collections of sculpture, both ancient and mo- 
dern, to be found in the world; but the present 
possessor of the comes having married Paulina, 
sister of the late Emperor of the French, barter- 
edit away to his brother-in-law; and the resi- 
dence of his ancestors, so long the boast of the 
family and of Rome in general, has been thus 
deprived of its chief attraction. 

he Villa Borghese is as celebrated for its 
extensive gardens as the palace is for its noble 
apartments, its sculptures and paintings. This 
beautiful retreat is situated just beyond the walls, 
and extends to a considerable distance over the 
Pincian Hill. The manner in which it is laid 
out is professedly English, the trees being uncut, 
and the walks left shaded on each side by the 
luxurious foliage of noble evergreens. The drive 
through the grounds, which are usually consider- 
ed rather a park than a garden, as they are cal- 
led, is said to be one of the most pleasant about 
Rome; and as they are always open to the pub- 
lic, they form the usual promenade on Sundays 
and other holidays. At the extremity of the 
garden is the casino, the usual ornament of Ro- 
man villas; and the splendour of its decora- 
tions, its numerous specimens of sculpture— 
among others a Curtius on horseback, and two 
groups by Bernini—render this peculiarly at- 
tractive. 

The Borghese Villa was founded by the Car- 
dinal Borghesi, nephew of Pope Paul the Fifth, 
who expended upon it a large portion of his 
princely revenue; and succeeding members of 

ls noble house continued to add new treasures 
of art to those he had already collected, till the 
present possessor left Rome to reside in Florence, 
and resigned it, consequently, to comparative 
neglect. The palace was occupied by the fa- 
Vorite sister of Napoleon till her death; and it 
iS a Curious circumstance, that in one of the 
chambers of the edifice is a statue of this beau- 

ful woman by Canova; but the prince never 
suffers i¢ to.be seen, and keeps the key of the 
apartment with him at Florence- 

When that amusing old traveller Lassels vi- 
sited Rome, the Borghese Palace and Villa were 
in their splendour, and called forth a full share 
of his wonder and criticism :— 

rom hence I went to see the palace of 
: hesi, which is hard by. This is one of the 
hoblest paces in Rome. It gives you a fair 


| broadside of windows, three stories one over an- 
other; and its length is prodigious. Mounting 
up to.the chambers, 4 found a fair open gallery 
built upon arches and pillars round about the 
court. This gallery lets you into several apart- 
ments; and on. that side which overlooks the 

iazza, | saw a row of ten or twelve great cham- 

ers, through which I looked at once. In these 
chambers and the other rooms I observed these 
things :—1. Rich hangings, and over them rare 
pouting made by a Capuchin lay-brother. The 

istory of the Queen of Sheba coming to visit 
Solomon’s court, and the rape of the Sabines, 
which make this fregio over the hangings, are 
so rarely well done, that Raphael and Michel 
Angelo would not have mended. them for colors. 
2. A great cabinet of ebony, set with histories 
cast in gold, and set with rich precious stones; 
it is valued at three score thousand crowns.— 
3. A rare picture of Hercules and Anteus.—4. 
Raphael’s own picture. 5. The Last Supper, 
by Titian. 6. The terrace and garden, with 
box-knots and fountains of water ;. all at the very 
top of the house, and overlooking the street, ri- 
ver, meadows, and St. Peter’s.. 7. The little 
back gallery of pictures, where, among others, 
I was shown the pictures of Martin Luther, Ni- 
colas Machiavel, and Cesar Borgia; the two. 
last great corruptors of policy and manners.— 
8. The low, cool pag full of statues and pic- 
tures, especially of the Borghesianfamily. That 
of Paulus Quiutus, in a small mosaic work, is 
scarce to be discovered from painting : as also 
the Assumption of our Lady in the same work. 
There I saw also Titian’s own picture, and-the 
rare Crucifix made by Michel Angelo, so to life, 
that some men have fabulously given out that he 
drew it after a crucified man.” : 


Of the villa he thus speaks : 

** From hence crossing over the fields, I went 
to Borghesi’s villa and garden, which are a little 
half mile from the town. This is the greatest 
villa that is about Rome. For here you have 
store of walks, both open and close, fish ponds, 
vast cages for birds, thickets of trees, store of 
fountains, a go of deer, a world of fruit-trees, 
statues of all sizes, banquetting-places, grot- 
toes, wetting sports,.and a stately palace, adorn- 
ed with so many rare statues and pictures, that 
their names make a book in octavo, which I re- 
fer you to. As for the palace itself, it is com- 
passed on both sides by a fair demicircle of sta- 
tues, which stand before the two doors, like old 
Penates. and Lares. The wall. of the house is 
overcrusted with a world of anticallte, or old 
marble pieces of antiquity as. that of Curtius 
spurring into the vorago, that of Europa hurried 
away by Jupiter become a bull, with a world of 
|such like fables. Entering into the house, I saw 
divers rooms full of curiosities.. 

‘“‘ In the great hall stands the statue of Diana 
in oriental alabaster, which. was once a deity 
adored by Augustus Cesar. Here also hang 
two great: pictures: the one representing a ca- 
vateata, when the Pope goeth abroad in cere- 
mony ;. the other a pa, , when the great 
Tur in pomp. 

“9. In another room stands the statue of one 
of the famous gladiators anciently, who fought 
alone against twenty others, and being wounded 
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ES SUSEE: 


to death, seems to threaten with his looks all 


fingers shooting into branches, and her toes into 


~ nable dance, and littie men and women of iron, 


HOUSE OF REPR 


beholders. It is terribly well made. 
3, In one of the chambers above is the head 
in profile of Alexander the Great cut in marble. 
“4, In another room below I saw the statue of 
Seneca bleeding to death. It is of a black stone 
like jet; than which nothing can be blacker but 
the crimes of Nero the magistricide, who put this 
rare man his master to death. © 
«5. The statue also of Daphne and Apollo in 
alabaster; Apollo running after Daphne, and 
she stiffening into a trea, belie overtaken; her 


roots, are admirably welldone. It must be Ber- 
nini’s work. | 
The statue also of carrying his old 
father Anchises upon his back out of burning 
Troy. The young man is apo, and strong; 
the old man is made lean and weak: as also the 
young man shows a great deal of tender affection 
towards his father, and the father as much fear 
his looks. 
“7, The statue also of David slinging at Go- 
hiath. He frowns so terribly as he slings, that 
you would swear he intends to fright him with 
his looks, and then kill him with his sling. These 
two last statues are also of the hand of Cavalier 
Bernini. 
“8. In another chamber abofe I saw the great 
chair which locketh fast any man that sitteth 
down init. It is said to be a chair of revenge, 
or a trap-chair for a enemy; but methinks it 
would be a fine chair for a restless student, or a 
gossipping wife. 
**] saw here also some toys for young men; as 
the clock, which being wound up playeth a tu- 


ainted handsomely, dance in a ring to the tune, 
y virtue of the wheels. The fool’s paradise— 
representing, first, a fine green garden of flow- 
ers, then a palace, and lastly, a neat library—is 
made also to recreate children.” : 

INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE@= 
SENTATIVES=-W ASHINGTON, 


To give a correct, plain and intelligent des- 
cription of this stupendous building, is a difficult 
task for one unacquainted with architectural 
terms. Although the engraver of the above 
plate has well performed his part, the hall 
which he represents, loses, as it must ever 
lose, in gnch representations, much of its beau- 
ty andelégance. 

The pillars which are represented as ranging 
with the Speaker’s chair, apd those which sur- 
round the bar of the house, are composed of the 
most beautiful variegated Italian marble, form- 
ing a tasteful contrast with the crimson curtains 
which are suspended immediately in their rear. 
In the com 


whole, an 
pose ah 


spreading eagles. Immediately over the speak. 
er’s chair, and elevated above the pillars which 


ition of these pillars nature seems 
to have called in requisition her most refined 
taste; and in the variety of colours, and texture, 
and seyere | of the materials which constitute the 

which the mind would naturally sup- 
e had been gathering together for some 
great and special purpose, for ages past, she 
seems to have given full employment to her ut- 
most ingenuity. They bear a beautiful polish, | of their taste and talents. 
and are among the first objects that attract the 


ESENTATIVES. 


Within range of the Speaker’s chair are siy 


range with it, is the Goddess of Liberty, with an 
eagle represented as fluttering and fondling be. 
neath her drapery on the one side, and the wiley 
serpent, emblematic of wisdom, coiling around 
a broken pillar on the other side. She appears 


| to be presiding, like some guardian angel, over 


the deliberations of the representatives of a na- 
tion of freemen, whose watchword is “liberty,” 
and with an open hand and outstretched arm, 
invoking the aid of some purer spirit than that of 
party animosity, and pointing her votaries to the 
dangers to be apprehended as the consequences 
of unchecked party predilections. The work 
is executed in the best manner of the artist, and 
seldom fails to arrest the attention of the passing 
stranger, or please the fancy of the pilgrim pa- 
triot, who, journeying from his distant home, may 
chance to halt awhile, and mingle with the gay- 
er scenes of Washington, or linger, with a pa- 
triot gratitude, within the walls, or about the 
grounds once familiar to the tread of the “father 
of his country.” 
Behind the columns which range with the 
Speaker’s chair, is a long and beautiful pro- 
menade, from one side of the hall to the other, 
furmshed with handsome sofas, which together 
with the sofas fixed between the columns, which 
surround the bar of the house, are denomi- 
nated the “privileged seats.” There are four 
fire-places and two iron conductors of heat from 
a furnace below, which warm the house. Over 
two of the fire-places and in full view of the 
whole house, are suspended in plane frames, the 
Declaration of Independence, and a full length 
portrait of General La Fayette. 
There are now two hundred and sixteen mem- 
bers of the House; but by the ratio of Repre- 
— according te the last census, the 
ouse will consist of two hundred and forty 
members. The member’s desks, which are 0 
mahogany, are very neat, and all arranged a8 
the plate represents them, facing the Speaker.— 
Their chairs are of the same material, and stufl- 
ed and lined with black hair cloth. The whole 
House is elegantly carpeted; and in one word to 
conclude, it ~ be called the most splendid re- 
presentative hall in this country, if surpassed 12 
any; and however minute he may be, who al- 
tempts to describe it to the readers of a public 
print, he will fall far short of his task, as a cor 
rect idea of its splendour can only be conveyed 
to the understanding by the eye. 


and a half, and 1820 feet of ground. It cost. the 
United States nearly three millions of dollars— 
The square on which the Capitol stands, col 
tains more than twenty acres, and is laid out m 
very handsome style, and is filled up with trees 
and shrubbery ina flourishing state. The dome 


phia’s. 
been employed on the Capitol, and it bears ma 
ed the inside of the dome and other parts of t 


attention of a stranger. 


The Capitol at Ww ashington covers an acre | 


of this building is the third, in point of sae, | 
the world; next to St. Paul’s and before 5t- 


Several artists of note have, from time to time, 


They have ornament- 


building with the labours of their art. Over the 
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SPRING-——DESPOTISM OF IMAGINATION, 


western door of the dome is a group in bass-re- | 


lief, representing the preservation of Captain 
John Smith from the wrath of Powhattan, by the 
kind interference of his daughter Pocahontas.— 
This is the work of Capelano, an artist of con- 
siderable talent; but he had seen more Italians 
{han Indians, and his savages are Italian bandit- 
ti, and his intended child of the forest an Italian 
Queen. In this picture, however, notwithstand- 
in all its defects, there is more variety of expres- 
sion in the countenances of the group than is 
generally found in stone. This work attracts 
much attention, and elicits many criticisms; but 
it willcontinue to be admired in spite of its faults. 
Smith was a hero whose name is imperishable; 
his life has more of romance in it than that of 
any other man in the annals of history. Over 
the north door is sculptured William Penn, 
making his treaty with the Indians, 1680. He 
is holding the parley, in the fearlessness of inno- 
cence, with the savages who seem to have caught 
the same spirit and to be governed by the same 
peaceful motives. | 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
SONNET TO SPRING. 
Come genial Spring, etherial mildness come.— Thomson. 


The Spring has come, the gay green Spring in her. beauty 
bright and fair, 7 

And is putting her buds and her blossoms forth in the 
sunny and fragrant air ; 


— $he has banished the gloom from the dark old boughs, 


where the witherer’s scath was seen ; : 

And flung o’er their naked forms again her glittering robe 
of green. 

She has smiled on the streams that long were bound in the 
thraldom of winter’s chain ; 

And they dance along with a joyous song in their playful- 
ness again. 

She has bidden the flowers from their hidden beds in the 
chamber’d earth shoot up, 

And poured in their open balmy breasts the incense of her 
cup. 

Her voice is heard on the mountain top, and the echoing 
vale resounds— | 

Through the starry night and the bland bright day with 
her thousands varied sounds: 

Hail beauteous Spring, at thy lov’d approach the land 
with thy music rings; 

And the floods rejoice, and the hills are glad, and the birds 
exulting sings. 

The earth's sad face is lit with smiles, and the dim cold 
sky above 

Looks down witha warm unclouded glance, and the soft 
Winds whisper love. OSCAR. 


To convince any man against his will is hard, 

ul to please him against his will is justly pro- 
Hounced by Dryden, to be above the reach of 
human abilities. Interest and passion will hold 
out long against the closest siege of diagrams 
and syllogisms, but they are absolutely impregna- 
oe foimagery and sentiment; and will forever 

\d defiance to the most powerful strains of Vir- 
or Homer, though they may in time give way 
‘0 the batteries ot Euclid or Archimedes. 


him, and he desired anxiously to 
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Written for the Casket. 


FROM MY COMMON PLACE BOOK. | 


DESPOTISM OF IMAGINATION. 


Tis to create, and in creating, live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With form onr fancy, gaining as we giye 
The life we image, even as | do now. 
What am I? Nothing; but not so art thou, 
Soul of my thought! with whom I trayerse earth, 
Invisible but gazing, as I glow 
Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 
And feeling still with thee in my crush’d feelings,death. 
Harowp. 

What a problem is the human mind—who is 
at to solve it? are we not often startled to find 

at 

Truth is strange, stranger than fiction ! 

In that most interesting-work, Allan Cunning- 
ham’s Lives of Painters and Sculptors, we have 
a biography of a highly gifted and singular being, 
Willham Blake, the painter. His story is well 
told, and the peculiarities of his mind aid char- 
acter are beautifully delineated. It is genius 
drawing the veil from genius—a poet revealing 
the depths, the hidden sources of wild poetic 
feeling—of an inspiration almost maddening; 
and in its exuberant fullness overwhelming the 
judgment,and urging its possessor to extravagant 
attempts and decds,and the utterance of strange 
thoughts, which common minds regard as fren- 
zied. ‘The mind of such a man as Blake,is a 
valuable study to the moralist and the metaphy- 
sician. It gives us an insight into some of the 
mysteries of our compound nature—those myste- 
ries that baffle while they invite investigation. 
Cunningham commences his biography with a 
passage of great beauty: “ Painting. like poetry, 
has followers, the body of whose genius 1s hight 
compared to the length of its wings, and who, 
rising above the ordinary sympathies of our na- 
ture, are, like Napoleon, betrayed by a star 
which no eye can see save their own. To this 
rare class belonged William Blake.” The ear- 
ly developement of his genius is thus described : 
‘** His father, a respectable hosier, caused him to 
be educated for his own business, but the love of 
art came early upon the boy; he neglected the 
figures of arithmetic for those of Raphael and 
Reynolds; and his worthy parents often wonder- 
ed how achild of their’s should have conceived a 
love for such unsubstantial vanities. The boy,it 
seems, was privately encouraged by his mother; 
the love of designing and sketching grew upon 
e an artist. 
In addition to his attachment to art, he had dis- 
played poetic symptoms—scraps of paper and 
the blank leaves of books were found covered 
with groups and stanzas. When his father saw 
sketches at the top of the sheet and verses at the 
bottom, he took him away to Basire, the engra- 
ver, in Green street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
bound him apprentice for seven years; he was 
then fourteen years old.” 

Blake was an artist at ten, and at twelve years 
ofagea poet. “ He was adutiful servant to Ba- 
sire, and he studied occasionally under Flaxman 
and Fuseli; but it was his chief delight to retire 
to the solitude of his chamber, and there make 
drawings, and illustrate these with verses, to be 
hung up together inhis mother’s chamber. The 


day was given to the graver, by which he earned 
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enough to maintain himself respectably ; and he 
bestowed his evenings upon painting and poetry, 
and intertwined them so closely in his composi- 
tions that they cannot well be separated.” He 
married and opened a print store ; but it did not 
succeed. ‘‘ The shop was extinguished,” and he 
commenced “that series of works which gave 
him a right to be numbered among the men of 
genius of his country. Jn sketching designs, en- 
craving plates, writing songs, and composing 
music, he employed his time, with his wife sitting 
by his side, encouraging him in all his undertak- 
ings. As he drew the figure, he meditated the 
song which was to accompany it, and the music 
to which the verse was to be sung, was the off- 
spring too of the same moment. Of his music 
there are no specimens—he wanted the art of 
noting it down—if it equalled many of his draw- 
ings, and some of hissongs, we have lost melo- 
dies of real value. 

The first fruits, were, the “Songs of Innocence 
and Experience ;” a work, original and natural, 
and of high merit both in poetry and in painting. 
It consists of some sixty-five or seventy scenes, 
presenting images of youth and manhood—of do- 
mestic sadness, and fireside joy—of the gayety, 
and innocence, and happiness of childhood. Ey- 
ery scene has its poetical accompaniment, curi- 
ously interwoven with the group or the land- 
scape, and forming, from the beauty of the. co- 
lor and the prettiness of the pencilling, a very 
fair picture of itself. Those designs are in gen- 
eral highly poetical; more ailied, however, to 
heaven than to earth--a kind of spiritual abstrac- 
tions, and indicating a better world and fuller 
happimess than mortals enjoy.” 3 

When his pencil was in his hand, and visions 
of imaginary grandeur and unearthly beauty 
rose upon his mind, ** he imagined himself under 
spiritual influence ; he saw the forms and listen- 
ed to the voices of the worthies of other days; 
the past and the future were before him, and he 
heard, in imagination, even that awful voice 
which called on Adam among the trees of the 

arden. In this kind of dreaming abstraction he 
ived much of his life; ail his works are stamped 
with it; and though they ewe much of their mys- 
ticism-and obscurity to the eircumstance, there 
can be nodoubt that they also owe to it nfuch of 
their singular loveliness and beauty. It was won- 
derful, that he could thus, month after menth, and 
year after year, lay down his graver after it had 
won him his daily wages, and retire from the 
battle for bread, to distort his fancy amid scenes 
of more than earthly splendor, and creatures 
pure as unfallen dew. 

In this, lay the weakness and the strength of 
Blake; and those who desire to feel the charac- 
ter of his compositions, must be familiar with his 
history and the peculiarities of his mind. He 
was by nature a poet, a dreamer, and an enthu- 
siast. ‘The eminence whichithad been the first 
ambition of his youth to climb was visible before 
him; and he saw on its ascent or on its summit, 
those who had started earlier in the race of fame; 
he felt conscious of his own merit, but was not 
aware of the thousand obstacles which were 
ready to interpose.”’ 

‘‘His works were looked coldly on by the 


DESPOTISM OF IMAGINATION, 


minds, or these who were fond of things out of 
the common way.” The productions of his gra- 
ver alone gave him bread. ‘“ All this neither 
crushed his spirit, nor induced him to work more 
in the way of the world; but it hada visible infly- 
ence upon his mind.—He was, thus compeiied, 
more than ever, to retire to worlds of his own 
creating, and seek solace in visions of Paradise 
for the joys which the earth denied him. By 
frequent indulgence in these imaginings, he 
cradually began to believe in the reality of what 
dreaming fancy painted—the pictured forms 
which swarmed before his eyes assumed, in his 
apprehension,the stability of positive revelations; 
and he mistook the vivid figures, which his pro- 
fessional imagination shaped, for the poets and 
heroes, and princes of old. -Among his friends, 
he at length ventured to intimate that the designs 
on which he was engaged, were not from his own 
mind, but copied from grand works revealed to 
him in yisions; and those who believed that, 
would readily lend an ear to the assurance that 
he was commanded to execute his performances 
by a celestial tongue ! 


Hayley, the poet, persuaded Blake to remove 
to Felpham, in Sussex, to make engravings for 
the Life of Cowper. The enthusiastic artist 
thus writes to his friend Flaxman,whomhe calls 
* Dear sculptor of Eternity” : 
“ Felpham is a sweet place for study, because 
it is more spiritual than London. Heaven opens 
here on all sides her golden gates; her windows 
are not obstructed by vapours; voices of celes- 
tial inhabitants are more distinctly heard, and 
their ferms more distinctly seen, and my cottage 
is also a shadow of their houses.” } 
He continues his letter in a yet wilder strain: 
** And now begins a new life, because another 
covering of earth is shakenoff. I am more fam- 
ed in Heaven for my works than I could well 
conceive. In my brain are studies and cham- 
bers filled with books and pictures of old, which 
I wrote and painted in ages of eternity before my 
mortal life, and those works are the delight and 
study of archangels. Why thenshould I be anx- 
ious about the riches or fame of mortality? You, 
O dear Flaxman, are a sublime archangel, my 
friend and companion from eternity. Fare- 
well, my dear friend, remember me and my wile 
in love and friendship to Mrs. Flaxman, whom 
we ardently desire to entertain beneath our 
thatched roof of russet gold.” | 
Commenting upon this singular epistle, the bi- 
ographer observes, that it gives the true twofold 
image of the author’s mind. During the day he 
was aman of sagacity and sense, who handled 
his graver wisely, and conversed in a wholesome 
and pleasant manner; in the evening, when he 
had done his prescribed task, he gave a loose (0 
his imagination. While employed on those €n- 
gravings which accompany the works of Cow- 
er, he saw such company as the country where 
e resided afforded, and talked with Hayley 
about poetry, with a feeling to which the author 
of the of Temper was an utter stranger 
but at the close of day, away went Blake to the 
sea shore to indulge in his own thoughts, and 


High converse with the dead to hold. 


world, and were only esteemed by men of poetic 


Here he forgot the present moment and lived 12 
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DESPOTISM OF IMAGINATON, 


the past; he conceived, verily, that he had lived 
in other days, and had formed friendships with 
Homer and Moses, with Pindar and Virgil, with 
Dante and Milton. These great men, he assert- 
ed, appeared to him in visions and even entered 
into conversation.— W hen asked about the looks 
of those visions, he answered, “ they are all ma- 
jestic shadows, grey but luminous, and superior 
to the common height of men.” 

On one occasion he asked a lady if she had 
ever seen a fairy’s funeral; she replied in 
the negative. “I have,” said Blake, ‘* but not 
before last night. I was walking alone inmy 
garden; there was great stillness among the 
branches and flowers,and more than common 
sweetness in the air; 1 heard a low and pleasant 
sound, and | knew not whence itcame. At last 
I saw the broad leaf of a flower move, and un- 
derneath I saw a procession of creatures of the 
size and color of green and grey grasshoppers, 
bearing a body laid out on a rose leaf, which they 
buried with songs, and then disappeared. It was 
a fairy funeral.” The biographer says, “‘It would 
perhaps have been better for his fame, had he 
connected it more with the superstitious beliefs 
of his country—among the elves and fairies his 
fancy might have wandered at will—their popu- 
lar character would perhaps have kept him with- 
in the bounds of traditionary belief, and the sea 
of his imagination might have had a shore.”’ 

After a residence of three years in his Felpham 
cottage, he removed to London. He cameback 
to town, with a fancy not a little exalted by the 
solitude ofthe country; and in this. mood designed 
and engraved an extensive and strange work, 
which he entitled “ Jerusalem.” A production so 
exclusively wild, was not allowed to make its 
appearance in an ordinary way: he thus an- 
nounced it: ‘* After my three years’ slumber on 
the banks of the ocean, I again display my giant 
forms to the public.” Of those designs there are 
nd less than a hundred; what their meaning is, 
the artist has left unexplained. It seems of a 
religious, “one pr and spiritual kind, and wan- 
ders from Hell to Heaven, and from Heaven to 
Earth; now glancing into the distractions of our 
own days, and then making a transition to the 
antedeluvians.” After observing that its great 
defect is obscurity, Cunningham gives it the 
stamp of his praise in the following language: 

“Yet if the work be looked at for form and ef- 
fect rather than for meaning, many figures may 
be pronounced worthy of Michael Angelo. There 
's wonderful freedom of attitude and position ; 
nen, spirits, gods and angels, move with an ease 
Which makes one lament that we know not 
wherefore they are put in motion.” 

Ss lam desirous,merely of presenting materials 
lor study, and a source of reflection, the mental 
character of this visionary genius, I shall pass 
over all that is said about the individual merits of 

is various pictures, and the mixture of sense 
and extravagance which he called his catalogue. 

he artist who told the world, that he had been 
aken in vision ‘to the ancient republics, mon- 
archies, and patriarchates of Asia, has seen those 
wonderful originals called in the sacred scrip- 
tures, the cherubim, which were painted and 
sculptured on the walls of temples, towns, cities, 
Palaces, and erected in the highly cultivated 
| 
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states of Egypt, Moab and Edom, apne 3 the 
rivers of Paradise, being originals from which the 
Greeks and Hetrurians copied Hercules, Venus, 
Apollo, and all the ground works of ancient art” 
—could justly appreciate,and ably write upon the 
natural and humorous delineations of Chaucer. 
“To describe the conversations which Blake 
held in prose with demons, and in verse with an- 
gels, would fill volumes ; and an ordinary gallery 
could not contain all the heads which he drew 
of his visionary visitants. That all this was real, 
he himself most sincerely believed ; nay, soinfec- 
tious was his enthusiasm, that some acute and 
sensible persons who heard him expatiate, shook 
their heads, and hinted, that he was an extraor- 
dinary man, and that there might be something 
in the matter. 
_ The most propitious time for those ‘ angel vis- 
its,’ was from nine at night, till five in the moring; 
and so docile were his spiritual sitters, that they 
appeared at the wishof his friends. Sometimes, 
however, the shape which he desired to draw, was 
long in appearing, and he sat with his pencil and 
paper ready, and his eyes idly roaming in vacan- 
cy; all at once the vision came upon him, and he 
began to work like one possessed. 

e was requested to draw the likeness of Sir 
Wiliam Wallace—the eye of Blake sparkled, 
for he admired heroes. ‘ William Wallace !* he 
exclaimed, ‘1 see him now—there, there, how 
noble he looks—reach me my things!’ Havi 
drawn for some time with the same care of h 
and steadiness of eye, as if a living sitter had 
been before him, Blake stopped suddenly, and 
said, ‘ I cannot finish him-—Edward the First has 
stepped in betweenhimand me.’ ‘That's lucky,’ 
said his friend, ‘for I want the portrait of Edward, 
too.’ Blake took another sheet of paper, and 
sketched the features of Plantagonet: upon 


which his majesty politely vanished, and the ar- — 


tist finished the head of Wallace.” The portraits 
were two warlike heads of the size of common 
life. ‘¢ That of Wallace was noble and heroic, 
that of Edward stern and bloody. The first had 
the front of a god, the latter the aspect of a de- 
mon.” This anecdote is buta specimen—one 
among many. He once drew the ghost of a flea 
—“ his eager tongae whisking out of his mouth, 
a cup in his hand to hold blood, and covered with 
a scaly skin of gold and green—as he described 
him, so he drew him.” 
Cunningham considers his Inventions for the 
Book of Job, “‘ one of the noblest of all his pro- 
ductions,” and observes, “it was in such things 
that Blake shone; the scripture overawed his 
imagination, and he was too devout to attempt 
au oht beyond a literal embodying of the majestic 
scene. He goes step by step with the narrative; 
always simple, and often sublime; never wan- 
dering from the subject, nor overlaying the text 
with the weight of his own exuberant fancy.” 
Such an artist as Blake could never become 
fashionable or popular. He would not administer 
incense to vanity ; andas his most labored designs 
could not be understood, and his best could be 
properly estimated by the discerning few, it is 
with more regret than surprise that we learn, 
that so elevated a genius was reduced “ to a mis- 
erable garret and a crust of bread, and would 
have perished from want, had not some friends, 
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covering one’s eyelid to be moist. ‘“‘ He saw his 
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neither wealthy nor powerful, averted this dis- | 
grace from coming upon his country.” 

Three days before his death, which teok place 
in his seventy-first year, ** he sat bolstered up in 
bed,” and tinted “‘with his choicest colors, and in 
his happiest style,” a favorite picture—his ‘* An- 
cient of Days.” He lingered ever it with parental 
fondness—"‘ touched and retouched it—held it at 
arm’s length, and then threw it from him, ex- 
claiming, “there! that will do! 1 cannot mend it.” 
One can scarcely read what follows, without dis- 


wife in tears—she felt this was to be the last of 
his werks— Stay, Kate!’ said Blake, ‘keep just 
as you are—l will draw your portrait—for you 
have ever been an angel to me’—she obeyed, and 
the dying artist made a fine likeness.” 
There is deep pathos, and to my mind, much 
vag Kasam some sublimity in the death scene. 
‘“*He lay chanting songs, and the verses and 
the music were both the offsprings of the moment. 
Helamented thathe could no longer commit those 
inspirations, as he called them, to paper. ‘ Kate,’ 
he said, ‘I am a changing man—I always rose 
and wrote down my thoughts whether it rained, 
snowed, or shone, and you arose too, and sat be- 
side me—this can be no longer.’ He died on the 
12th of August, 1828; without any visible pain— 
his wife, who sat watching him, did not perceive 
when he ceased breathing.” ~ 
The following sketch of his person and mental 
disposition is interesting. 
illiam Blake was of low stature and slender 
make, with a high pallid forehead, and eyes large, 
dark, and expressive. His temper was touchy, 
and when moved, he spéke with an indignant elo- 
quence which commanded respect. His voice 
in general was low and musical, his manners 
gentle and unassuming, his-conversation a singu- 
lar mixture of knowledge and enthusiasm.” After 
observing that his whole life was one of labor and 
privation, and that he never knew the luxury of 
independence, the author proceeds, “ this un- 
toward fortune he endured with unshaken equan- 
imity—offering himself in imagination as a mar- 
tyr in the great cause of poetic art; pitying some 
of his more fortunate brethren for their inordi- 
nate love of gain ; and not deubting that whatever 
he might have won in gold by adopting other 
methods, would have been peor compensation 
for the ultimate loss of fame. Under this agree- 
able delusion, he lived all his life—he was satis- 
fied when his graver gained him a guinea a week 
—the greater the present denial, the surer the 
glory hereafter.” 
The author truly says— 


An overflow of imagination ‘is a failing un- 
. n in this age, and has generally received | 
of late little quarter from the critical portion of 
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DESPOTISM OF IMAGINATION, 


flourishing. Blake’s misfortune was that of pos. 
sessing this precious gift in excess. His fanc 
overmastered him—until he at length confounded 
‘‘ the mind’s eye” with the corporeal organ, and 
—— himself out of the sympathies of actual 
ife.”’ 


Strange and incomprehensible as were too 


many of the revelations of his ideal associates {o 
this Swedenborgian in art, yet they sometimes 
deigned to favor him with spirited designs, and 
on ene eccasion at least imparted a valuable dis- 
covery. The sixty-five designs of his Days of 


Innocence were completed; and meditating on 
the best means of multiplying their resemblance 
in form and in hue, he became sorely perplexed. 
At length the troubled artist was sensible of the 

resence-of the spirit of his favorite brother, Ro- 
bert who had been deceased some years. To 
the shade of the departed he applied fer counsel, 
and was told “‘ to write the poetry and draw the 
designs upon the copper, with a certain liquid; 
then cut the plain parts of the plate down with 
aqua fortis.” He profited by the advice, and his 
consequent invention has been called, “ his truly 
original and beautiful mede ef .engraving and 
tinting his plates.”’ | 
I will conclude with a scrap of his poetry. | 
have never met with the published volume, but 
Mr. Cunningham, in his biography, gives us two 
or three poems and some fragments of a dram- 
atic poem. They receive the commendation of 
-one who is himself a poet of no ordinary merit. 
Though he considers the structure of the verse 
of the latter as “ often defective, and the arrange- 
ment inharmonious,” yet he adds, “ before the 
ear is thoroughly offended, it is soothed by some 
touch of deep melody and poetic thought.” Of 
alittle poem called ‘“ The Tiger,’ he says, thatit 
“ has been admired for the force and vigor of its 
thoughts, by poets of high name. Many could 
weave smoother lines—tew could stamp such 
living images.” There to me to be beauty 
and tenderness of thought, and a sweet harmonl- 
ous flow of verse, in the following introduction to 
his picture of Innocence: 
“ Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On acloud | saw a child, 

And he, laughing, said to me— 


Pipe a song about a lamb; 
oe [ piped with merry cheer. 
Piper, pipe that song agam— 
So 1 prped—he wept to hear. 


Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer-- 
So I sung the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 


J iper, sit thee down and write 
In a book, that all may read— 
So he vanished from my sight; 


mankind. Yet imagination is the life and spirit 
of all great works of genius and taste; and indeed 
without it, the head thinks and the hand labors 
in vain. Ten thousand authors and artists rise 
to the proper, the graceful, and the beautiful, for 
ten who ascend into “ the -heaven of invention.” 
A work—whether from poet or .painter—con- 
ceived in the fiery ecstacy -of imagination, lives 
through every limb; while one elaborated out by 
skill and taste only, will loek in comparison, like 


And 1 plucked a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear.” 


as well express an opinion of the work kon 
which I have extracted socopiously. As awh0 
I think it admirable—the production of aman? 


a withered and sapless tree beside one green and 


genius, taste, and vertu; who, to a true percel” 


Before I throw aside my pen, perhaps ! may 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 


tion of the excellence of art, unites the requisite 
knowledge of its mechanism and its technicali- 
ties, and 1s master of an agreeable and animated 
style—who thinks poetically, and writes good 
prose. But there is an exception. The Life of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds I cannot commend. It 
seems to me to be written in no friendly feeling ; 
to be frequently disfigured by illiberal insinua- 
tion and unfair construction, and by no means 
deficient in unbecoming irony and.studied depre- 
ciation. Because some of Mr. Cunningham’s 
favorites chose to be upon ill terms.with the more 
fortunate Reynolds, he certainly should not chime 
in with their views and feelings, and as a.biogra- 
pher, present us with the tattle of dissatisfied do- 
 mestics, and, to a certain degree at least, play the 
contemptible har of a Leigh Hunt. I have al- 
ways admired the man who was the admitted, 
intimate, and valued friend of Johnson,Goldsmith 
and Burke—who stood among the first in art— 
who was ever ready to encourage struggling and 
relieve impoverishedmerit—whom Johnson call- 
ed,‘ one of his oldest and kindest friends,” and 
of whom Burke says, that “‘ he was the first En- 
glishman who added the praise of the elegant arts 
to the other glories of his country ;” and, “‘ in full 
affluence of foreign and domestic fame, admired 
by the expert in art,and by the learned in sci- 
ence, courted by the great, caressed by sovereign 
owers, and celebrated by distinguished poets, 
is native humility, modesty and candor, never 
forsook him, even on surprise or provocation: 
nor was the least degree of arrogance or assump- 
tion visible to the most scrutinizing eye in any 
partof his conduct or discourse.’’——Nor is my 
admiration for him the less, because the price of 
his portraits was fifty guineas—or because,unlike 
some even among the eminent of his brethren of 
the brush, he preferred the society of the intel- 
lectual and the decorums of polished life, to the 
heisy conviviality of the tap room, and the vulgar 
companionship of the uneducated. I am-there- 
fore little satisfied with the spirit of Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s biography of Reynolds. J.B. 8: 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 
I never heard 
Of any true affection, but ’twas nipt 
With care, that like the gaterpillar, eats 
The leaves of the spring’s sweet bud, the rose. 
tis a common thing to laugh at all love sto- 
nes, and to treat the tales of romantic passion 
as mere fictions of poets and novelists, that ne- 
ver existed in real life. My observations en 
uman nature, have convinced me of the con- 
trary,and have satisfied me that however the 
surface of the character may be chilled and fro- 
zen by the cares of the world, and the pleasures 
of society, there still is a warm current of af- 
lection running through the depths of the cold- 
est heart, that prevents its being utterly congeal- 
ed. Indeed, 1 ama true believer in the blind 
deity, and go to the full extent of his doctrines. 
[confess .it?—1 believe in broken hearts, 
yg J may andinthe possibility of dying of disappointed 
rk from love! Ido not, however, consider it a:malady 
awhole, MM Otten fatal to my own sex; but I firmly believe 


amano that it withers down many a lovely woman into 
,perce?’ early grave. 
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Every one must recollect the tragic story of 
E****, the Irish patriot, for it was too touching 
to be soon forgotten. During the troubles in 


Ireland, he was tried, condemned, and executed, 


ona charge.of treason. His fate made a deep 
impression on public sympathy. He was so 
young, so intelligent, so generous, so bravye—so 
everything that we are apt to like in a young 
man. His conductunder trial, too, was so lofty 
and intrepid. The noble indignation with which 
he repelled the charge of treason against his 
country—the eloquent vindication of his name 
—and his pathetic appeal to posterity, in the 
hour of condemnation—all these entered deeply 
into every generous bosom, and even his ene- 
mies lamented the stern policy that dictated his 
execution. 

But there was one heart, whose anguish it 
would be in vain to describe. In happier days 
and fairer fortunes, he had won the affection of a 
beautiful and interesting girl, the daughter of a 
late celebrated Irish barrister. She loved him 
with the disinterested fervor of a woman’s first 
and early love. When every worldly maxim 
arrayed itself against him; when blasted in for- 
tune, and disgrace and danger darkened around 
his name, she loved him mere ardeatly for his 
sufferings. If, then, his fate-ccould awaken even 
the sympathy of his foes, what must have been 
the anguish of her whose soul was occupied by 
his image! Let those tell who have had the 


portals of the tomb suddenly closed between . 


them and the being most loved on earth—who 
have sat at this threshold, as one shut out ina 
cold and lonely world, from whence all that was 
most lovely and loving had parted. 

But then the horrors of such a grave, so fright- 
ful,so dishonored! ‘There was nothing for me- 
mory, to dwell upon that could soothe the pang 
of parting—none of those tender, though me- 
lartcholy circumstances, that endear the parting 
scene—nothing to melt the sorrow into blesse 
tears, sent like the dews of heaven, to revive 
the heart in the heur of anguish. 

To render her widowed situation more deso- 
late, she had incurred her father’s displeasure by 
her unfortunate attachment, and was an exile 
from the paternal roof. But could the sympathy 
and kind offices of friends have rented a spirit 
so shocked and driven in by horror, she would 
have experienced no want of consolation, for the 
Irish are a people of quick and generous sensi- 
bilities. ‘The most delicate and cherishing at- 
tentions were paid her by families of wealth and 
distinction. She was led into society, and they 
tried by all kinds of occupation and amusement, 
to dissipate her grief, and wean her from the 
tragical story of her lover. But it was all in 
vain. There are some strokes of calamity that 
scathe and scorch the soul—that penetrate the 
vital seat ef happiness, and blast it, never again 
to put ferth bud or blossom. She never object- 
ed to frequent the haunts of pleasure, but she 
was as much alone there, as in the depths of 
solitude. She walked about in a sad reverie, 
apparently unconscious of*the world around her. 
She carried with her an inward woe, that mock- 
ed at the blandishments of friendship, and heed- 
ed not the song of the charmer, charm he ever 
so wisely. | 
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it was so simple, so touching, it breathed forth 
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The person who told me her story, had seen 
her at a masquerade. There can be no exhi- 
bition of far gone wretchedness more striking 
and painful than to meet it in such ascene. To 
find it wandering like a spectre, lonely and joy- 
less, where all around is gay—to see it dressed 
out in the trapping of mirth, and looking so wan 
and wo-begone, as if it had tried in vain to cheat 
the poor heart into a momentary forgetfulness of 
sorrow. After strolling through the splendid 
rooms and giddy crowd, with an air of utter ab- 
straction, me sat herself down on the steps of 
an orchestra, and looking about some time with 
a vacant air, that showed her insensibility to the 
garnish scene, she beganjwith the capriciousness 
of a sickly heart, to warble alittle plaintive air. 
She had an exquisite voice, but on this occasion 


such a soul of wretchedness, that drew a crowd 
mute and silent, around her, and melted every 
one into tears. 

The story of one so true and tender, could not 
but excite great sympathy in a country remark- 
able for enthusiasm. It completely won the 
heart of a brave officer, who paid his addresses 
to her, and thought that one so true to the dead, 
could not but prove affectionate to the living.— 
She declined his attentions, for her thoughts 
were irrevocably engrossed by the rm od | of 
her former lover. He, however, persisted in 
his suit. He solicited not her tenderness, but 
her esteem. He was assisted by her convic- 
tion of his worth, and a sense of her own desti- 
tute and dependant situation, for she was ex- 
isting on the Gakhene of her friends. Ina word, 
he at length succeeded in gaining her hand, 
though with the solemn assurance that her heart 
was utterly another’s. 


He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that | 


a change of scene might wear out the remem- 
brance of early woes. She was an amiable 
and exemplary wife, and made an effort to be a 
hap Py one; but nothing could cure the silent 
and devouring melancholy that had entered into 
her very soul. She wasted away ina slow but 
hopeless decline, and at length sunk into the 
grave, the victim of a broken heart. _ 
| B. C. G. mm 
Written for the Casket. 
THE GRAVE. 
Raise not for me, the towering urn, 
To draw the admiring gazer’s eye, 
‘“ Dust unto dust” will careless turn, 
While those proud pageants multiply. 


Wake not for me, the thrilling peal 
Of funeral anthems loud and deep; 
No tones of earth the dead can feel, — 
Not e’en the sobs of those that weep. 


Strike not for me, the poet’s lyre, 
To magnify some passing praise, 

His voice will not the grave inspire, 
There coldly fall the richest lays. 


Reckless am I, what spot of earth 
Receives this frail and lifeless clod; 
Though if by an heavenly birth, 


THE GRAVE-——BENAVIDES. 


BENAVIDES, THE PIRATE, 


The history of Benavides is curious. He was 
a native of Conception Island, and served for 
some time in the Chilian army, from which he 
deserted to the Royalists, but was retaken at the 
battleof Maypo,in 1818. Hewas of a ferocioys 
character, and as, in addition to the crime of de. 
sertion, he had committed several murders, he 
was sentenced to death, along with his brother, 
and other delinquents. Accordingly, the whole 
party were brought forth in the Plaza of Santi- 
ago, and shot. benavides, who, though terribly 
wounded, was not killed, had sufficient fortitude 
to feign himself dead. The bodies being drag- 
ged off, were left without burial to be destroyed 
y the gallidagos,a species of vulture. The ser- 
geant who superintended this last part of the 
ceremony was personally inimical to Benavides, 
for murdering some of his relations ; and to grat- 
ify his revenge, drew his sword, and while they 
were dragging the body of his foe to the pile, 
gave it a severe gash across the neck. The re- 
solute Benavides bore this also without flinching, 
and lay like a dead man amongst others, until it 
became dark; he then contrived to extricate 
himself from the heap, and in a most miserable 
plight, crawled to a neighboring cottage, the ge- 
nerous inhabitants of which, received and at- 
tended him with the greatest care. 
General San Martin, who was at that time 
ee the expedition to Peru, and was looking 
or able and enterprising men, heard of Bena- 
vides being still alive; and knowing his talents 
and courage, considered him a fit person for some 
of his desperate purposes in those trying times, 
when, to gain the great objects in view, there was 
little scrupulousness about the means. Itis even 
said that the bold ruffian himself, gave informa- 
tion of his being alive; and invited San-Martin 
to hold a secret conference at midnight, in the 
centre of the great square of Santiago. The ap- 
pointed signal was to strike fire from their flints 
three times—a mark sufficiently conspicuous for 
the purpose of distinction, yet of a nature calcu- 
lated to excite no suspicion. San Martin, ac- 
cordingly, alone and provided with a brace of 
istols, went to the spot, where he encountered 
emavides, similarly armed. After a long con- 
ference with the desperado, whom he finally en- 
gaged in his service, he settled that Benavides 


employed against the Araucanian Indians in the 
south, but should be ready to join the army ! 
Peru, when the expedition sailed. This was ill 
judged in San Martin; for Benavides soon quar- 
reled with the Chilian general, and once more 
changed sides, offering his services to the Indians, 
who were delighted to obtain so brave and upre- 
lenting an associate. Ina short time, his expe 
rience and congenial ferocity gave him so gr eal 
an ascendancy among this warlike race, that he 
was elected commander-in-chief. 

In this capacity he took various ships and the 
crews prisoners ; for Benavides, though unque> 
tionably a ferocious savage, was, nevertheless; 4 
man of resource, full of activity, and of cons! 8 
rable energy of character. He converted 
whale spears and harpoons into lances for 
cavalry, and halberts for his sergeants ; the cal” 


L. M. H. 


J wake to bliss, a child of God. 


penters he set to building baggage carts, and re- 


should for the present, serve in the Chilian army | 
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pairing his boats ; the armorers he kept perpetu- 
ally at work, mending muskets and making pikes. 
He treated the officers, too, (prisoners) not un- 
kindly, allowed them to live in his house, and was 
very anxious, on all occasions, to have their ad- 
vice respecting the equipment of his troops.— 
Upon an occasion, when walking with the cap- 
tain of the Herselia, he remarked that his army 
was now almost complete in every thing, except 
in one essential particular; and it cut him, he 
said, to the soul, to think of such a deficiency: he 
had no trumpets fer the caval 
it was utterly impossible to make the fellows be- 
lieve themselves dragoons, unless they heard a 
blast in their ears at every turn; and neither 
men nor horses would ever do their duty proper- 
ly, if not roused to it by the sound of a trumpet; 
in short, he declared, some device must be hit 
upon to supply this equipment. 
willing to ingratiate himself with the pirate, and 
after a little reflection, suggested to him, that 
trumpets might easily be made out of the copper 
sheets nailed on the bottom of the ships he 
Very true, cried the delighted chief; 
how came I not to think ef that before? Instant- 
ly all hands were employed in ripping off the cop- 
per, and the armorers being set to work under his 
personal superintendence, the whole camp, be- 
fore night, resounded with the warlike blasts of 
the cavalry. The captain of the ship, who had 
given him the brilliant idea of the copper trum- 
pets, had, by these means, so far won his good 
will and confidence, as to be allowed a considera- 
' He, of course, was always 
looking out for some planof escape; and at length 
an opportunity occurring, he, with the mate of 
the Ocean, and nine of his own crew, seized two 
whale boats, imprudently left on the banks of the 
river,and rowed off. Before quitting the shore, 
they took the precaution of sta¥ing all the other 
boats, to prevent pursuit, and, accordingly, though 
their escape was immediately discovered, they 
succeeded in getting so much the start of the peo- 
ple whom Benavides sent after them, that they 
reached St. Mary’s Island in 
This astonishing man is at last taken,and meets 
with the reward, which, sooner or later must fol- 
| low the deeds of bleod which men of his nature 
From the notorious nature alone of his 
deeds, even the most impartial stranger would 
have condemned him to the last punishment : but 
| the supreme government wished to hear what he 
had tosay for himself, and ordered him to be tried 
according to the laws. It appearing on the trial 
that he had placed himself beyond the laws of so- 
ciety, such punishment was awarded to him as 
any one of his crimes deserved. As a deserter to 
enemy, he merited death; as a frequent vio- 
ater of all military laws, he had forfeited every 
Claim to be considered as a prisoner of war; asa 
pirate, and a barbarous destroyer of whole towns, 
came necessary to put him to death in such 
‘manner as might satisfy outraged humanity, 
and terrify others who should dare to imitate him. 
F pursuance of the sentence, passed on the 21st 
| Of this month, (February, 1822) he was this day 
ragged from the prison, in a pannier tied to the 
‘Ola mule, and was hanged in the great square. 
oe lead and hands were afterwards cut off, in 
‘der to their being placed on high poles, to point 
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,and added, that 


The captain, 


ad 
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out the places of his horrid crimes—Santa Jua- 
na, Tarpellanca, and Aranco. 


| Hall’s South America. 
For the Casket. 


A FRAGMENT. 

Though scarce a trace, my mother, now is left, 

Of your transcendent beauty, which was wont, 

In olden times, to throw its spell around 

The noble, wise and gay;—and faint is now 

The light of that dark eye, which once could flash, 
With all the fire of wit and eloquence;— 

Oh yet believe me, mother, not in all 

The pride and glow of youth, couldst thou inspire 
A love so kind and true as that with which, 

E’en now, I gaze upon thy faded face 
And tottering form. Years have passed, my mother, 
Since I was wont to run to thee, with all 

My childish cares, and weep myself to sleep 

Upon thy breast. There’s many a wrinkle now, 
Upon my thought-worn face; and many a wrong, 
Inflicted by the world, has given a scowl 

Of stern defiance to my brow, and wrapped 

In cold reserve a heart once warm and free. 

Yet in thy presence, mother, { can feel 

Both heart and brow relax, with e’en the frank 
And careless mood of childhood. For I know, 
That thou dost love me for myself alone. 

I know, that while with thee, [ need not fear 

The scowl of malice, or the prying eye 

Of slander, or the still more loathsome smile, 

That gilds the hollow front of selfishness. 

Disease and time and care have harshly dealt 
With thee, my mother; nought is left thee now, 

To soothe the pangs of age and shattered health, 
Except maternal love; and that, alas! 

I’ve often made a source of greater pain 

Than pleasure. Faint and feeble now the tie 

That binds thee to existence.—While I gaze 

Upon thee, o’er my thoughts, alike a cloud, 
Unbidden pass those dark forebodings, which 

No child can dwell upon, yet which will steal 

O’er e’en our brightest moments.— When thou too 
Hast left me, mother, I shall feel that earth 

Has nothing more to call a tear from me. 

And I will turn me to the world again, 

With seeming calmness—like Peruvian fields, 
Which smile above the earthquake’s smould’ring fires. — 
And I will steel my heart, alike the wolf 

To fight in silence through life’s sick’ning contest.— 
Yet often after days of toil and strife, 

My ev’ning thoughts will turn to thee, my mother; 
And often I shall wish for that last hour, 

Which once again will lay me by thy side, 


To sleep the calm unbroken sleep of death. re 


Vice and virtue are easily distinguished. Op- 
pression, according to Harrington’s aphorism, 
will be felt by those who cannot see it ; and, per- 
haps, it falls out very often that, in moral ques- 
tions, the philosophers in the gown, and in the 
livery, differ not so much in their sentiments, as 
in their language, and have an equal power of 
discerning right, though they cannot point it out 


to others with equal address. 
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PHILADELPHIA FIRE COMPANY. 


THE PHILADELPHIA FIRE COMPANY. 
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A regular and authentic history of the rise and progress 
of the Fire Department of Philadelphia, has not, to our 
knowledge, ever been published. That there are facts 
and details, which, if collected and arranged, would form 
a highly interesting work, can scarcely be questioned 
when the zeal, efficiency, and praiseworthy spirit, which, 
from our earliest recollection,. has prevailed among 
firemen, is taken into consideration. It is not our business, 
at this time, to furnish such a connected history, but to 
give a sketch of the operations of a single company. In 
doing so, however, it may not be amiss to casta single 
glance at the “olcen time.” __ 

The first fire engine of which we have any account on 
record, is mentioned in 1711, by Samuel Preston, Esq. the 
Mayor of the city, in a communication which he made to 
the corporate authorities. A recent fire appears to have 
awakened Mr. Preston to a sense of the necessity of being 
better provided against such occurrences, and he recom- 
mends to sounals the purchase of fire hooks, fadders, 
buckets, &c. 

Whether these were ever procured seems to be ques- 
tionable, as in 1730, a destructive fire broke out in Front 
street below Walnut, for the means to extinguish which, 
the city seems to have been wholly unprovided. The 
flames spread with intimidating rapidity, and were not ex- 
tinguished until a large number of houses—in fact all that 
were connected together--were destroyed. The loss sus- 
tained was considerably over 5,000/. ‘This calamity occa- 
sioned a great sensation in the city; a subscription was 
immediately started, and two additional engines and two 
hundred and fifty fire buckets, were procured from Eng- 

land. ‘The engines were located as follows:—the first at 
the S.W. corner of Second and High streets; the second 
at the corner of Front and Walnut; and the third, the “old 

engine,” in Second below Arch street. 

Previous to 1738, the fire companies Seem to have been 
very inefficient, although under the immediate care and 
support of the corporation. In that year, the first inde- 
pendent fire company was organised, at the suggestion, 
and through the exertions of Bensamin FRANKLIN, who ap- 


pears to have been fully convinced of the necessity of 


better arrangements in extinguishing fires. To him there- 
fore may be attributed the impulse which has since in- 
creased, and placed our fire companies in their present 


| 


= 
= 


ii 


elevated situation. If we mistake not, this engine was lo- 
cated, for a number of years, in Grindstone alley; and was 
subsequently removed to the corner of Market and Front 
streets. Its title was the “Sun Fire Engine Company.” 

In these days, and for a long time after, the engines 
were supplied, in time of fire, with water from pumps, 
conveyed in buckets by men formed in double lanes--one 
passing onward the full, the other returning the empty 
buckets. Few idlers were permitted to remain near 4 
conflagration. ‘The bucket lames it was almost impossible 
to pass, as every straggler was saluted with the cry “fal 
in! fall in!” which, if he disregarded, was followed by the 
contents of a full bucket discharged on his head. Thea 
it was aigute common to see females in the ranks actively 
at WOrkK. 

As the buildings of the city extended, and the popula- 
tion increased, it became necessary, for the security of the 
property of the citizens, to procure additional fire apparatus, 
and from time to time, various other companies were 
formed, all of which were based on the principle of that 
recommended by Franklin. The corporation, it appears, 
manifested no repugnance, in finding themselves relieve 
of the care of the Department. The engines belonging, 
immediately to the city, were allowed to remain out 0 
repair, and the whole field was soon covered with a host 
of independent companies, displaying the most comment 
ble activity and perseverance, in the discl:arge of thelt 
philanthropic labors. So confident was the corporation 
the efficiency of these companies, that not a single 40+ 
lar was appropriated to their aid for more than sevealy 
years! The first appropriation made by the city councl’s 
to the fire department, was in October, 1811, when a¢lvr 
dend was made among them, amounting to about 41 dol- 
lars each. This appropriation has since been increase™ 
The sum now applied to this object, is $5000 per annum, 
being about $185 to each institution. 


The meeting which gave rise to the PHILADELPHI? 
FIRE COMPANY, was held at Bacon & Longstre’ 
store, in Third street above Market, on the evening of t +3 
15th January, 1799. It was composed of the followins 
gentlemen, all of whom were between the ages of 20 ate 
35—viz: Robert Coe, Jr., Joseph Parrish, Charles Tow! 


send, Owen Biddle, Jr., George Vaux, Charles Teas, Sa 
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PHILADELPHIA FIRE COMPANY. 


muel Lippincot, John Bacon, James Canby, William Pax- 
son, Charles Allen, Joseph Cowgill, Philip Garret, Wil- 
liam Abbot. and Joshua Longstreth. On the 25th of the 
game month—from which time the institution is dated—a 
constitution was reported and adopted, varying but little 
from that which now governs the ee pe WY and the follow- 
ing persons were immediately elected officers—viz: 

Rosert Cog, Jr., President. 

Joun Bacon, Vice President. 

James Cresson, Treasurer, 
‘who continued to fill that situation with great credit to 
himselt'and the company, for twenty-one successive years. 
In 1821, net to be released, his resignation was reluc- 
tantly accepted, and Samuel Sellers was elected in his 
place. Mr. Sellers has held the office ever since.) 


BexsaMin Secretary. 
(who also continued in office twenty-one successive years.) 


The first important matter under consideration, after the 
organi ition of the company, seems to have been a suita- 
ble titie. A committee to whom the subject had been 
referred, reported three, viz: Philadelphia, Perseverance, 
and Alert. ‘The first was adopted by a majority of 3 votes 
only. Lhe meetings were held, for many years, in the 

old Court House, at the corner of Market and Second 
streets. 

The immediate efforts of the company were directed to 
procuring fire buckets for the members, until a sufficient 
sum of money could be accumulated, to justify them in 
ordering an engine. A very creditable sentiment seems to 
have prevailed among them, which was, that as they had 
associated together for the public benefit, it was not their 
business to weary that public by applications for money, 
but to contribute from their own pockets such sums as 
might be necessary for the fulfilment of their plans of 
benevolence.* It was accordingly “ordered that each 
member have two fire buckets, with his own and the com- 
pany’s name painted thereon, the expense of which shall 
be born by himself. 

The operations of the company in 1799, were much re- 
tarded by the prevalence in the city, in the autumn months, 
of a_pestilential disease, which carried off large numbers 
of citizens. Mr. John Rowen, one of the members, a 


om gentleman highly esteemed, fell a victim to the disease. 

_ In December of the same year, the necessity of obtain- 
nes ing anengine seems to have been generally felt, and that 
IPS Measure was decided upon, notwithstanding the low state 
one of the company’s funds. An engine, to cost about $400, 
mY was ordered of Philip Mason, and in the interim the mem- 
he ers consented to pay a monthly contribution of five dol- 
} al lars, until the amount was raised. In April of the following 
hs year, (1800,) the engine was finished, and placed in an en- 
hen tive house in Spruce street, belonging to the Harmony 
ne ire company, until a house could be erected. The mem- 
very bers had the extreme satisfaction of being able to pay Mr. 
i Mason's bill, without delay. The engine, though at that 
the ume considered one of the best, would now rank as third 
- eae threw water about 150 feet. ‘The first engineers 
were osen to take charge of the apparatus, were— 

“that Joun Bacon, Garret, 
ear’, Rp. C. Cresson. JoserH 


‘eved CuarLes Wituram 


nging JosepH Maxrietp, | Timorny Apsor. 
put ot | The first hose mentioned in the minutes of the company 
host Wis Ordered from Philip Mason, in 1800. A very small 
enda- quantity, however,—about 150 feet,—was at that time pro- 
’ their Cured, and its use was entirely confined to leading water 
jon 1) iM the engine to the fire. The cost of this lot is noted 
2 (0: at 271. 3s. 8d. Water was procured for the engine by the 
venty Heans of buckets, no hose company having been orga- 
yuncils ised until the institution of the “Philadelphia Hose Com- 
a — 
ode 4 The minutes of the stated meeting, held in February, 
te that “there have been expended from the insti- 
ome this company to the present time, for apparatus, 


XC. $3,311 48, every cent of which was raised from 


pHIA bid ne tutions of the members.” As the company then 
streth’S Hn = lose In charge, the expenses were much lighter than 
of the eciad te years, when this very necessary article was 
lowing red. In 1819, the treasurer’s report exhibits $494 04, 


» he amount paid for current expenses; in 1820, $526 29; 


quant 
Tow? sary $484 29. In subsequent years they have been 
eid, by the amount paid for repairs on an in- 


Cased quantity of hoge. 


pany,” in 1803. Fach member was required to keep two 
fire buckets, in good order for service, hung in a conspi- 
cuous part of the entry of his house, to be conveyed to all 
fires, and used in forming lanes. [t was rendered the duty 
ofthe clerk, in serving notices for the stated monthly 
meetings, to observe, particularly, the condition of these 
buckets, and_to report if any be found out of place. A 
‘fine was laid upon such as were neglectful of these mat- 
ters. ‘’he first we notice is the case of G. Cummings, 
who was required to pay the Treasurer the sum of 67 
cents for neglecting his buckets, and who was also admo- 
nished by the President to be more attentive to his duty. 


The members were also required to keep a printed copy — 


of the constitution of the company, and a correct list of 
| names, hanging 'in their houses, or in default be subject to 
a penalty. Connected with this fact, in August, 1800, an 
amusing Incident is recorded on the minutes:— 
“Robert Johnson being charged on the books of the 
/company with having no list of names, contends that the 
demand is illegal, inasmuch as the law upon which he ap- 


lete lists, and is silent with respect to members having no 
ists atall. The President decided that this was a just 


interpretation of the constitution, and the member not: 


liable to a fine; but the meeting appealed from this deci- 
sion, and by a nearly unanimous vote required him to pay 
the penalty.” 

In the minutes of the December meeting, 1799, we find 
noticed a communication from the Resolution Fire Com- 
pany, proposing a general association of the different. fire 
companies, in order “ to be more extensively useful in time 
of fire, and to prevent the depredations of unprincipled 
characters, who steal or destroy the goods of the unfortu- 
nate sufferers.” ‘The plan of operation to be, to appoint— 

“Ist. Two delegates from each company, to be called 
Trustees, whose duty shall be to take charge of the goods 
rescued from houses on fire. 

Od. Four delegates, called Regutators, to form lanes 
of buckets, to conyey water from pumps to the engines. 

“3d. One delegate, to be called Direcror, empowered 
to find locations for the engines, in places where they may 
render the most efficient service.” 

To this proposition the rh ap a Fire Company im- 
mediately assented,and promptly elected the requisite num- 
ber of officers. The confederation was called the “ Pui.a- 
DELPHIA Fire AssociaTION,” and consisted, in its most pros- 
perous days, of twenty-two companies. It existed and 
flourished for three or ie years; but great dissatisfaction 
arising from the supposed arbitrary powers of the Direc- 
tors, it was finally, in 1803, entirely abandoned. 

This association, it may be proper to remark, was en- 
tirely distinct in its design and character from. that estab- 
lished in 1817, under the utle of the “ Fire Association oF 
PHILADELPHIA”—a most valuable institution. This, as 
is well known by all firemen, has for its primary ob- 
ject, the insurance of houses from loss or damage by 
fire, and the aid of the fire companies composing it, from the 
profits of the business. The Philadelphia Fire Company 
joined soon after its organization. : 

In August, 1800, an engine house was erected for the 
accommodation of the apparatus of this company, in Fourth 
street near Market, on the east side, and directly in Front 
of Gaul’s Brewery. ‘The use of the ground was generous- 
ly proffered the company, by Caspar W. Haines. Here 
the engine remained until 1811, when Mr. Haines desiring 
possession of the lot, for building pupae, a joint applica- 
tion was made to the Trustees of the German Lutheran 
Church, in Fourth street, above Arch, by this company, 
and the Philadelphia Hose Compary, for permission to 
build ona vacant lot, southof the Church. This being 
granted, a neat and commodious house, with an elevated 
steeple, was erected for the accommodation of both com- 
panies, where they remained about twenty years. In 1831, 
the Trustees being desirous of erecting a parsonage house 
on the scite of the engine and hose house, both companies 
were required to leave the situation. After considerable 
difficulty and delay, a suitable location for this institution 
was found on the west side of Crown street, a short dis- 
tance above Race. The lot was purchased at a heavy 
cost, and a three story building erected, that the location 
of the apparatus might be permanent. 

In November, 1802, the first engine owned by the com- 
pany, failing to give satisfaction to the members, was dis- 

sed of for $350. A contract was soon afier made with 


-atrick Lyon, for the building of another, to cost about 


prehends this charge is founded refers only to incom- — 
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built. ‘The Globe paid this company for the engine, $500, 


- tains 220 feet of hose, of a superior 


$600. This, when finished, and before it was delivered to. 
the company, was proved; but in the act, an important 
part of the mechanism broke. After a delay of one week 

assigned to repair the injury, the members again assembled 
to try the power of the “new engine.” In the attempt, 
a similar but far greater misfortune occurred, at which 
nearly all, but_the persevering, and no less ingenious 
PATRICK LYON, became disheartened. He, regardless. 
of the cold che ager and perhaps sneers of the specta- 
tors, continued his efforts. and in April, 1803, placed in 
charge of the Philadelphia Fire Company, what was then 
considered the best engine ever built. It exceeded in 
power, durability, and service, the most sanguine expec- 
tations of the members, and was by them efficiently used 
until the year 1821. At that time the company being. very 
desirous of testing the value of a modern invention, dispo-. 
sed of this valuable engine to the Globe Fire Company, in: 
whose possession it now remains, doing efficient service at 
almost every fire, in the hands of that active company.— | 
Few fire engines, of a better character, have ever been | 


being but $100 Jess than the original cost. after 18 years’ 
wear—a conclusive argument as to its good condition. 
The company in 1811, procured a two wheeled carriage, 


capable of containing 500 feet of hose. In 1819, at the | 


instance of an ingenious mechanic, a singularly constructed 
machine was attached to the engine, for the purpose of 
enabling the members more readily to distinguish their 
apparatus from others. It possessed this faculty in an 


eminent degree, while the carriage was in motion, by arti- | 


culating, in a loud and shrill tone, a monysyllable much 
like “FIRE” ‘The revolutions of one of the wheels ope- 
rated upon the machine. It was soon discarded as a most 
uncouth affair. In May, 1821, a supply, or Suction Pump, 


was purchased by several members, and presented to.the |. 


company. ‘This, for a ume, was used to advantege, but 
the constant increase in the number of hose companies, 
soon rendered it an incumbrance, rather than a benefit. It 
was deposited, for safe keeping, in the yard of an engine 
manufactory, whence it was stolen by some persons, no 
oes masons to make further experiments in regard to 
its utility. 
The engine parcnaaed after that sold te the Globe, is the 
one now used by the company, a correct representation of 
which is fhe at the head of this article. It is novel in its 
make and design, being properly speaking a Combined Ap- 
.paratus, or engine and hose ante g The carriage and en- 
gine were built by Messrs. Sellers and Pennock, after an 
original design by James Sellers. The air vessel and pis- 
ton, are placed horizontally in the carriage, giving room in 
-thecentre fora large Sega whiich 950 feet of hose 
are conveyed with facility.. A small cylinder in front con- 
e, used exclusively 
for leading hose, i. e. for conveying the water from the en- 
gine directly to the fire. By this arrangement scarcely a 
particle of water is thrown away. e engine is built to 
play two streams, at the same time, and is of. sufficient 
power to do so with facility. The carriage rests on blocks 
placed upon wooden springs, extending from one axle to 


the other. This arrangement, which is also entirely novel,. 


is of great service in lightening the labour of dragging the 
carriage, and in preserving the engine from. damage, in 
jostling over the rough pavements. 
The merits of this Hydraulion have been fairly tested; 
and satisfactorily ascertained from eleven years constant 
operation. The members appear to be thoroughly convin- 
ced of the advantages of its peculiar construction, as no 
consideration would induce them to part with it. unless for 
another of a similar kind. 
The number of members attached to this company is 67 
—the following gentlemen are at present officers— 
SamueL Mason, Jr. President.. 
Bengamin Marruias, Vice President. 
AMUFL SELLERS, T'reasurer. 
Ww. Suarptess, Secretary. 


Delegates to the Fire Association. 


FLY AWAY PRETTY DOVE-——PHILOSOPHY AND HOUSE KEEPING. 


FLY AWAY PRETTY DOVE. 


Fly away pretty Dove, 

To the bower of my love, | 
And whisper, Oh! whisper the soft tender tale, 
| The breezes of spring, 

Scarce shall ruffle thy wing, 
While love speeds thee onward defying the gale. 


Then fly to that bower, 
Where the jessamine flower, 
Entwines round the lattice its pure tender stem, 
Where the Eglantine weaves, 
_ With its sweet balmly, leaves, 
A wreath, which the earliest dew drops begem. 


When Summer’s first rose, 
All its beauties disclose, 
And scents with its perfume the bower of my love: 
Where the honied Bees rove, 
To that sweet scented grove, 
And.sip mid the roses, my own pretty Dove. 


. Fly away pretty Dove, 

To the bower of my love, 
And drop at her feet the fond tidings you bear, 

haste on the wing, 

Thou sweet trembling thing 
And seek mid’ the roses, my Lady-love fair. ae 

C.: H.W. 


PurLosopHy AND true: economy of 
housekeeping is, simply the art of gathering up ail the 
fragments, so that nothing be lost—fragments of tme, as 
well as materials. ; 
If you have a greater quantity of cheese in the house 
than is likely to be soon used, cover it cnpeely with pa- 
per, fastened with flour paste, so as to exclude the alr. In 
this way it may be kept free from insects for years. They 
should be kept in a dry cool place. 

Instead of covering up your glasses and pictures with 
muslin, cover the frames only with cheap yellow cambric, 
neatly put on, and as near the colour of the gilt as you can 
procure it. This looks better, leaves the glasses open for 
use, and pictures for ornament, and is an effectual barrier 
to dust as well aaflies. It can easily be recoloured with 
saffron tea, when it is faded. j 

The fumes of brimstone are useful in removing stains 
from linen, &c.—thus: if a red rose be held in the fumes 
of a brimstone match, the colour will soon begin to change. 
and at length the flower will become white. By the same 

rocess, fruit stains, or iron moulds may be removed {rom 
Sonn or cotton cloths, if the spot be previously moistened 
with water. ich 

When plain tortoise shell combs are defaced, the polls 
may be renewed by rubbing them with pulverized beer 
stone and oi. The rotten stone should be sifted throw . 
muslin. It looks better tobe rubbed on by the hand. 1h 
jewellers afterwards. pelish them by rubbing with 7‘ 
‘rouge powder; but sifted magnesia does Just as wel hes 
‘if the ladies had rouge, perhaps 7 would, by vee , 

ut it upon their cheeks instead of their combs, and there 
y complexion.—Frugal Housewife. 


Germans are serious in society, their comedies arr 
rious, their criticisms are serious, their whole polite lite 
ture is serious. Is the comic alone always unconscious 
involuntary in this people? 

What excesses will not men be transported to 
zeal for religion, which yet they are as far from be 
as from practising? 


by thet 

heving: 

im 2 

A brave man thinks no one his superior who does him 

injury, for he has it then in his power to make himsel! 


ARRETT, ‘3. Marruias. 
Joun Bacon, Garrett, 
Samu. Mason, Jz. J osePH CRESSON. 
Directors. 
Bens. Moon, A. CLaYPOoLe, 
E. S. Erickson, Ww. Berarrr, 
F. R. Asusy, C. Hickman. 


perior to the other, by forgiving it. 
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ELLA AUBREY. 


| Written for the Casket. 
ELLA AUBREY; 
OR THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. 
AUBREY was every thing that is amia- 


ble in woman—fair, beautifully proportioned— 


her lip ever crossed with smiles—her deep blue 
eye so full of innocent animation. Her fascin- 
ating loveliness had won many hearts, but of 
that many, none were greeted with so sweet, 
though tremulous welcome, so bright a smile, as 
Edgar Morris. Mild, generous, and noble; poe: 
or mental quality which 

could charm the sout or attract the eye, no won- 
der that her young heart so soon owned a reci- 
rocity of feeling; and when the sentiments of 
bis heart were disclosed to her, she blushed and 
smiled assent. Open as day to all the soft and 
amiable feelings of the soul, what she felt her 
sincerity thought not of disguising. Charmed 
with her innocent frankness, his affection in- 
creased every day; and fora short time there ap- 
peared no interruption to their “8 but it 
was doomed to be too soon clouded. Ella was 


s the daughter of Mr. Aubrey, by a former mar- 


riage. The present partner of his joys and 
iefs, (or rather of his property) likewise had a 
aughter by a previous marriage. Henrietta 


| was in every respect the reverse of Ella. Art, 


deceit, and selfishness, were as conspicuous in 
the character of the former as simplicity, sin- 


 cerity and disinterestedness, were in that of the 


latter. 

Henrietta had always looked upon Edgar 
Morris as a desirable match for herself, and it 
was during her absence from home, on a visit to 
a friend in , that his attachment for her 
sister had been revealed; and it was a communi- 
cation from her mother to that effect, which had 
hastened her return. Herself and mother, 


| therefore, (who had always been reckoned an 


excellent hand at a plot,) immediately concert- 
eda plan to ~— Ella and bring about the 
desired event. She was therefore never per- 
mitted to see her lover; except in the presence 
of her sister, who always found some trivial ex- 
cuse for being present during his visits. She al- 
So contrived to have fete a tetes with him, in 
which she artfully aspersed the unsuspectin 
lla, and with such seeming reluctance, ahd we 
counterfeited sincerity and delicacy, that Edgar 
Was staggered. She expressed great concern 


| and sorrow, that he should be the dupe of an 


artful girl, (such as she represented Ella,) who 
did not appear to have any regard for him, but 
in private made him the constant object of ridi- 


cule and sneers; and then apparently excusing |. 


er as a spoiled child, and one whose affections 
cen previously thrown away on a most dis- 
_ character, who was the contempt of the 
whole family but herself, the knowledge of which 
evi her father to threaten his eternal curse, 
she married him. ‘There is, however, some 
€xtenuation of her conduct,” she continued, ‘in 
‘tr extreme youth, but 1 grieve for you, dear 
of oa tor whom I already feel all the affection 
de Sister; but there may be a great change 
ught by your kindness and attentions after 


teat married her, (if she has any remain- 
g fee ng iy appreciate it,) and for your sake, 
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Edgar, I sincerely hope it may be so.” A low 
sigh here escaped her, pre tg her handker- 
chief to her eyes, she artfully retired to conceal 
the absence of tears. 

This revived the recollection of a similar story 
which had reached Edgar, previous to his intro- 
duction to the Aubrey fami y- Hitherto he had 
supposed it related to Henrietta, (which was in 


reality the case,) as Ella must have been at that | 


time almost too young to have entered into ec | 
matrimonial engagement, for he remembe 


her then as a mere school girl; but he had now — 


learned the truth, from one who, had it been her- 
self, would have foreborn to mention the circum- 
stance, and who could have no object in commu- 
cating any thing which could tend to disadvan- 


tage one so nearly connected with her, and who 


evidently regretted the necessity (or rather her 
sense of justice) which compelled her to betra 

it. He therefore at length grew evidently coo 

and the unsuspicious girl remained long in ig- 
norance of the cause. She very naturally attn- 
buted it to a change in his sentiments, but could 
not determine what could have produced so 
sudden a revolution in his feelings. She could 
not believe in a transfer of his affection to her 
sister, as he had known them both at the same 
time, and long enough to have made the election 
his heart dictated without fear of achange. Her 
cheek soon lost its wonted bloom and her lip its 


freshness—her innocent laugh no longer resound- 


ed through the house. Her father noticed the — 


change and endeavoured to rally her drooping 
spirits, little suspecting the cause, still supposi 

the engagement between Edgar and herself 
(which he fully sanctioned) existed as formerly. 
He was naturally a fond father, but his close at- 
tention to his business, had prevented him from 
noticing many little unkindnesses which were 
received by his daughter from her mother-in- 
law and sister; and she was too meek and gen- 
tle to offer resistance or complain; so he remain- 
ed in ignorance of many things which passed 
beneath his roof. 

At length, accidently overhearing a part of 
a conversation between Mrs. Aubrey and Hen- 
rietta, Ella learned the treachery which had 
been practised against her. Hitherto their 
schemes had succeeded admirably. Edgar had 
indeed never made love to Henrietta, ‘but she 
flattered herself he could not much longer resist 
her charms if he were once entirely detached 
from her sister; and the rupture of this connec- 
tion seemed post nearly accomplished, for he 
sometimes saw her and scarcely noticed her 

resence, but directed his attention entirely to 
Henrietts. His heart had in reality, never been 
estranged from the innocent Ella; and frequently 
on observing her ingenuous face, it would make 
him incredulous, and he would determine to so- 
licitan explanation, but the chilling idea that 
she had or still loved another, and her supposed 
art and coquettry, would again rise before him 
and deter him. 

One day Ella 9 gn to: be present and 
Edgar had treated her with the most marked 
indignant coulness, which she returned 
with interest, reproaching him in her heart, for 
believing so easily and without enquiry, the base 
falsehoods he had been told of her, when the at- 
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Henrietta had perceived that which was likely. 


on each other. Henrietta’s passion 


tention of all present was arrested by a female | 
voice from the opposite house, accompanying 
the piano with a soft and plaintive air. The 
words were distinctly heard and were as fol- 


lows: 
Thou saidst that thou 
Wouldst love me, and forever, and my heart 
Unconscious, dreamt not that we e’er must part! 
here art thou now? 


I could have breath’d 
_ My latest sigh, my dying prayer for thee, 
Nor murmur’d at my fate—but thus to be 
By thee deceiv’d! 


*Tis well, ’tis well! : 
These charms once loved are fleeting fast awar; 
This heart—it cannot curse, but only say” 
Farewell!—farewell! 


But yet, should e’er 
Thy footsteps stray to where this form ts laid, 
Think of her, whose fond heart thou’st betrayed; 
Give me one tear! | 


The voice of the singer died away, and Edgar 
stole a glance at the neglected Ella. A tear 
trembled in her eye, which she endeavored to 
conceal, A sigh escaped him—perhaps a doubt 
that the assertions her sister had made were 
untrue, suggested itself; perhaps a hope that it 
was so, at this moment lingered at his heart.-- 
That tear had revived all his former tenderness. 
The sigh which the recurrence of former feel- 
ing had called from him was not unheeded by 
Ella. She raised her head, their eyes met, and 
in that one look all was explained. It was too 
much for the excited nerves of Ella, and before 


to be a death blow to her hopes, Ella had burst 
into tears and left the room. The deceived Ed- 
gar, forgetful in his desire of a reconciliation of 
every thing else, flew after, and detained her, 
before she was aware of his object, had made a 
thousand apologies, and asked a thousand ques- 
tions with the rapidity of lightning. The re- 
maining actors in the scene, looked awkwardly 


could scarcely be restrained to see all her plans 
thus easily frustrated. The mother was furious, 
but it was all unheeded by the lovers. In the 
explanation that followed, Edgar soon detected 
the base deceit which had been practised against 
the innocent and lovely Ella, and never desisted 
till he had overcome every obstacle, and obtain- 
ed the forgiveness (for she could not withhold it 
after discovering the various stratagems which 
had been resorted to, in order to separate her 
from her lover) and hand, of her whose heart he 
could no longer doubt he possessed. 

The leading incidents of the above little story 
are strictly true. 


From the last volume of the Encyclopedia Americana. 

Newspapers.—_In Germany, newspapers ori- 
hams the relations, as they termed, 
which sprung up at Augsburg and Vienna in 
1524, at Ratisbon in 1528, and subsequent 
ly at other places. They originally appeared 
in the form oi a letter, but without mention of 
the place of printing, and without number. In 
France they had a more curious origin. Ren- 
audot, a physician at Paris, to amuse his pa- 
tients, was avreat collector of news, and thus 


MISCELLANIES,. 


were not always sickly, he considered that f 
might turn his treasures to better account by 
giving every week to his patients some fugitive 
sheets. He obtained a prwilege for this in 1632 
The modern French journals have employed 
eat talents in theirconduct. The Quotudienne 
as belonged to M. Michaud, the historian of the 
Crusades; the Cronique de Paris was conducted 
by Condorcet, S’Orateur du Peuple by Freron 
and the Journal de la Cour et de la Ville by M. 
Brun. Chateaubriand used to write for. the 
Journal des Debats, and Le Constitutionnel wa; 
conducted by Etienne, Jay and Tissot. 
Mont Blanc, up to 1828, had been aseended 
only fourteen times. Ht is stated in the article 
under this head, that it was aseended in 1818 by 
Messrs. Howard and Van Renssalaer from Ney 
York. Dr. Howard is a native, and has always 
been a resident of Baltimore. ’ 
Morganatic Marriage. The ladies will be 
curious to know what kind of Marriage this is, 
It is sometimes called in Germany a left-handed 
marrage, and is one in which it is stipulated that 
the wife and her children shall not enjoy the 
privileges of the husband’s rank, nor inherit his 
possessions. Tlie King of Prussia contracted a 
marriage of this sort with the present princess of 
Liegnitz. The common law of Germany per- 
mits such marriages only to the high nobility 
They are not illegal therefore, though objection- 
able on other principles. 

The present population of Moscow 3s, in sum- 
mer 246,545, and in winter, it receives an acces- 
sion of 150,000. The number of houses is 10,000, 
of which 8027 have geen built since the confla- 
gration of 1812. In that conflagration, of 2,600 
stone houses, only 525 were preserved, and of 
6,600 wooden ones, only 1797. The entire loss 
occasioned by the fire and the war to the city 
and government of Moscow, was estimated at 
321 millions of roubles. . 

Mozart. The only ry er which this illus- 
trious genius was devoted besides music was— 
billiards. When his fourteenth opera was per- 
formed at Vienna, in 1782, Joseph II. said to the 
composer, “This music is too fine for our ears; 
there are a prodigious number of notes 1n It. 
“There are as many’ as are proper,” replied 
Mozart. 

Mufti. This minister of religion and law 
genereny gives his opinion in few words. In dif: 
cult cases, he adds, “God knows what is best 
a most suitable sentiment in many litigated ca- 

Ses. 

Naples has a population of more than 350,000 
souls, and only one circulating hbrary, set up? 
few years ago by a Frenchman; but the ballet 
magnificent! The Nepolitan calls his country 
“A piece of heaven fallen upon earth.” Its his- J 
tory records forty rebellions, and it bears the ap- 
pellation of Fidelissima. The lawyers, 4,000 10 
number, are called paglietti, or straw-halt— 
They however holda great portion of real estalé 
in their hands, in consequence on the pumbet 
and length of the lawsuits. The Encyclopeds 
remarks rather ambiguously, ‘“The character 
the people is not so suspicious as many travellers 
have represented it.” ad 
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material. Mr. Saillier,at Marseilles, has two 
rolls of it which Champollion the younger dis- 
covered to contain the history of the wars and 
reign of Sesostris the Great; their date is that of 
the ninth year of his reign. But Sesostris- 
Rhamses, or the Great, according to the calcula- 
tions of the German chronologists, lived in the 
time of Moses, being, it is supposed, the son of 
the Pharaoh who perished inthe Red Sea. This 
would give the manuscript an antiquity of three 
thousand four hundred years. 
Written for the Casket. 


STANZAS. 


Peace I leave with you, my peace I unto you, not as 
the world giveth--give I unto Soni. xiv. 27. 
There is no.peace in joys that spring 
From vice indulged and time mispent ; 
Too soon such blossom’s withering, 
Will lose their beauty and their scent. 


There is no peace in gilded halls, 
That echo with the dance and song; 
The taste so pampered, quickly palls, 
And silken fetters last not long. 


There is no peace in looks that seem 
As if for lasting rapture made; 

The eye that has the brightest beam, 
Is often but the first to fade. 


It is not peace to thirst for wealth, 
‘Or ardently to seek for fame ; 

The miser’s cheek is void of health, 
Forgotten is the hero’s name. 


it is not peace to know that all 
We prize most fondly, must depart ; 
‘Fo feel that soon a hopeless pall, 
Must cover the rejoicing heart. 


Itis not peace to know, that cold 
Oblivion must be our lot, 

That we must leave this busy world, 
And be by all forgot. 


“Then what is peace ? Oh! tell me where 
This aching heart may find its rest ?” 
Thine eyes are fixed on earth--but there 
Peace hath not built her halcyon nest. 


Look up, poor trembler, to those skies, 
So-beautiful in majesty ; 

For He who dwelleth there doth prize, 
The anxious look, the timid sigh. 


Oh! listen to his words of Jove, 

He bids those fearful tremors cease ; 
“Come unto me, thou weary one, 

And I will give thee peace.” 


" Yes, unto Thee—to Thee alone, 
Saviour forever blest, 
1 come, a sinful, weary one, 
Oh, Saviour, give me rest.” 
Upo 
on practice, not upon opinion, depends the 
happiness of mankind; mere- 
eee ulative are of small importance in them- 
however they may have sometimes heated 
putant, or provoked a faction. 


L. M. H. 


STANZAS-——-THE ALHAMBRA, 
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Bibliographical Notices. 


| ties startle—no dangers induce them to shrink 


| effects upon the condition of man at a more re- 


‘splendor of their intellectual powers, raised 


{have latterly made ample atonement, by their 


| ‘THE ALHAMBRA;3 
A Series of Tales and Sketches of the Moors and Spa- 
niards. By Washington Irving, Esq.—Published by > 
Carey Lea. 
American literature is no longer a subject of 
national reproach, but is rapidly advancing to 
that point of excellence, for which other and 
older nations have been distinguished. : 
Our citizens throughout this vast extent of 
territory, are marching onward to perfection in 
every thing,—borne by the full tide of success, 
nothing impedes their progress—no difficul- 


from their purposes—but witha perseverance as 
firm as it is rational, they labor in every field, 
cultivate every soil, and pursue every object 
worthy the desires or ambition of man. 
Agriculture, commerce, manufactures, the 
arts and sciences, and last, though not least, the 
Belles Lettres, or the higher and more polished 
arts of literature, are progressing with a rapid- 
ity which astonishes, and which in their future 


mote period, no exertion of the mind, nor effort 
of the imagination, is capable of es 

The question which has been so insolently 
asked—“*Who reads an American book?”—has 
lost its force, and the authors of that contempt- 
uous interrogatory, may look with astonishment 
at the excellence of an American book, and 
then hide their blushing heads, for the envy and 
malicious rancor which they have too long dis- 
played towards a nation unparalleled in the in- 
telhigence of her population, the rapid extension 
of her power, and her unexampled success in 
various branches of science and learning. It is 
true, we admit, that we have not produced a 
Homer, a Virgil or a Newton; but we can boast 
of a Frankhn, and be justly proud of a Cooper 
and an 5 The two last have eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves; they have elevated the 
character of our national literature, and have 
secured to themselves a fame, which shall endure 
as long as our language exists. Willing as we 
are to award the full meed of praise, and to bow 
with respectful deference to the opinions of those 
men of Britain, who in former times, by the 


emselves to a proud eminence, and adorned 
the age in which they lived; yet in the present 
condition of our literature, we would “rather 
build'sepulchres to Britain’s ancient prophets,” 
than believe in some of her living ones. 

But we will relinquish this unpleasant subject, 
and approach one of a more pleasing character 
and it affords us pleasure to acknowledge tiat if 
at a former period our productions were unfairly 
criticised, by the transatlantic reviewers, they 


‘<> » 


candor and liberality. They have laid their 
prepesices aside, and look at our advanci 
iterature with an eve of impartiality. They 
have fostered and cherished some of our bright- 
est sons, and encouraged them on in their aspi- 
rations after distinction. And here we must re- 
gret, that the conduct of our countrymen tow 
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their young and native talent has been the re- 
verse of this. They have permitted genius to 
sicken and fancy to die; they have disregarded 
the efforts of talent in the cause of our literature, 
and have blighted the first buddings of genius by 
eold and chilling neglect. 

Such are the rewards for literary labour when 
exerted at home; but when our men of talent 
have exiled themselves to a foreign shore, and 
have become conspicuous for the excellence of 
their performances, then it is that their works 
are read at home, loudly applauded, boasted of 
as their own, and when they return to their na- 
tive land, loaded with riches and crowned 
with honors, they are greeted with many a wel- 
come, and grand entertainments are given on 
the occasion of their arrival. We don’t object 
to all this; but why was not this same talent che- 
rished at home? why was it not fostered here? 
why was it neglected? why had it to be nurtured 
into magnificent notoriety abroad, and by other 
aga These are questions which we should 

gratified in seeing satisfactorily answered.— 
We do not mean to say, we do not wish, that the 

dull, spiritless, vain and impudent herd of au- 
thors, who are 

‘*Base imitations! like the servile brach, 

Sill slowly plodding in the beaten pack,” 
should be patronised and encouraged,—but we 
do assert that we are bound, by the honor of our 
country, we are called upon in ag oe, and na- 
tional pride prompts it, to watch over the first 
dawnings of original talent, whenever displayed, 
and cherish it as our own, and give it every op- 

rtunity by a liberal encouragement to deve- 
~ 9 itself, in allits strength, majesty and power. 

e have too long looked to England as the only 
place to find excellence in any thing connected 
with letters,—it is time that this state of things 
should be changed, and we hope that the period 
has arrived, when we shall ook at home, for our 
intellectual food, and no longer depend upon fo- 
reign supplies. 

The same infatuation has not been confined to 
hterature, but extended to many other objects, 
and among these we will merely name—<Actors. 
Upon many occasions, when native actors of me- 
rit were nightly playing to a beggarly account 
of empty boxes, the announcementof the arrival 
of an actor from London, who had perhaps been 
a candle snuffer or a scene shifter, at Drury 
Lane, or Covent Garden, would set the whole 
theatrical population in motion, and on the first 
might of his appearance, boxes, pit and gallery 
would be crowded to see the great “London ac- 
tor.” We can hardly restrain giving vent to our 

_ midignation, when recording these melancholy 
facts, sodegrading to ourselves, and so reproach- 
fal to our pride. But we have already pursued 
this rt ee much further than we intended, and 
we shall now say a few words in relation to the 
work whose title heads this article. In this work 

Mr. Irving has embodied a number of interesting 

tales in relation to the Spaniards and Moors.— 

The Alhambra is accurately described; its situa- 

tion, the scenery by which it is surrounded, its 

mhabitants, and its government, are depicted in 


that easy and ee style for which the author’ 


is so distinguished. Many dark and mysterious 
events are associated with the Alhambra. 


FIRST LOVE. 


a pile indeed upon which the imagination may 


give full scope to its powers. For associated 
with its history are tales of happiness and woe 
war and peace, and love and chivalry. 
From the legends and traditions of this place 
Mr. Irving has composed a bewitching work. 
which will rival in popularity any of his former 
productions. The tales are of that character 
which will captivate the imagination, and upon 
which the fancy dwells withinexpressible delight, 
It were almost a work of supererogation to speak 
of this production; its merits, however, are such 
as to warrant us in saying, that Mr. Irving has 
fully sustained h.s enviable reputation through- 
out the book, and that it will add another trophy 
to his justly acquired fame. It is characterised 
by the same elegance of expression, beauty of 
style, and classic composition, which have dis- 
tinguished his former productions. | 
It is altogether a fascinating work, and willbe 
read with pleasure m all classes of people. We 
did intend to have selected one of the tales asa 
specimen, but time and space not permitting, we 
must refer our readers to the work itself— 
where we are sure they will derive much plea- 
sure and entertainment. 


FIRST LOVE. 


Love?—lI will tell thee what it is to love! 

It is to build with human thoughts a shrine, 

Where Hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove; 
Where Time seems young, and Life a thing divine. 

All taste, all pleasures, all desires combine, 

To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss. 

Above—the stars in shroudless beauty shine; 
Around—the stream their flowery margin kiss; 

And if there’s heaven on earth, that heaven is surely this. 


Yes, this is Love,—the steadfast and the true-- 

‘The immortal] glory which hath never set-- 

The best, the brightest boon the heart e’er knew-- 
Of all life’s sweets the very sweetest yet! 

Oh! who but can recall the eve they met, 

To breathe, in some green walk, their first young vow, 
While summer flowers with moonlight dews are wet, 
And winds sighed soft around the mountain’s brow, 
And all was rapture then—which is but memory now. 


Honor may wreathe the victor’s brow with bays, 
And Glory pour her treasures at his feet— 
‘The Statesman win his country’s honest praise— 
Fortune and Commerce in our cities meet: 
when—ah! when were earth’s possessions sweet 
Unblest with one fond friend those gifts to share? 
The lowliest peasant, in has calm retreat, 
Finds more of happiness, and less of care, 3 
Than hearts unwarmed by Love ’mid palace halls mu] 
bear! 


It is not unpleasing to remark with what iw 
citude men of acknowledged abilities will endea} 


vor to palliate absurdities and reconcile con ) 
dictions only to obviate criticisms, to ar ee 
human performances must ever be expose ‘hey 


from which they can never suffer, but when 


teach the world, by a vain and ridiculous 1P* 


It is 


tience, to think them of importance. 
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NATURAL 


HISTORY. 


THE PHEASANT. | 
(Phastanus Coichicus, Lin.—Le Faisan, Burron.) 
The name of this bird sainntly indicates its 
origin. The Pheasant is the bird of Phasis,a 
nver of Colchis, in Asia Minor, whence they 
were first introduced into Europe. 
_Next to the Peacock they are the most beau- 
uiful of birds, as well for the vivid color of their 
pumes as for their happy mixtures and varieties. 
tis far beyond the power of the pencil to draw 
any thing so glossy, so erent, ot points so finely 


blending into each other. We are told that 
when Croesus, king of Lydia, was seated on his 
throne, adorned with royal magnificence, and all 


the barbarous pomp of eastern splendor, he ask- 
ed Solon if he haa ever beheld any thing so fine? 
The Greek philosopher, no way moved by the 
objects before him, or taking a pride in his na- 
live simplicity, replied, that after having seen 
the beautiful plumage of the Pheasant, he could 
be astonished at no other finery. : 
In fact, nothing can satisfy the eye with a 
reater variety and richness of ornament than 
ls beautiful creature. The iris of the eyes is 
yellow; and the eyes themselves are surrounded 
with a scarlet colour,sprinkled with small specks 
of black. On the fore part of the head there are 
blackish feathers mixed with a shining purple. 
he top 7 head and the upper part of the 


| neck are tinged with a darkish green that shines 

like silk. In some, the top of the head is of a 
shining blue, and the head itself, as well as the 
upper part of the neck, appears sometimes blue 
and sometimes green, as it is differently placed 
to the eye of the spectator. The feathers of the 
breast, the shoulders, the middle of the back, 
and the sides under the wings, have a blackish 
ground, with edges tinged of an a color, 
which appears sometimes black and sometimes 
purple, according to the different lights it is 
placed in; under the purple there is a transverse 
streak of gold color. The tail, from the middle 
feathers to the root, is about eighteen inches 
long; the legs, the feet, and the toes, are of the 
color of horn. There are black spurs on the 
legs, shorter than those of a cock; there is a 
membrane that connects two of the toes toge- 
ther; and the male is much more beautiful than 
the female. 


The wings of the Pheasant are short, and not 
calculated for a protracted flights On this ac- 
count, the Pheasants on the island, called Isola 
Madre in the Lago Maggiore, in Italy, as they 
cannot fly across the lake, are imprisoned.— 
Those which attempt to cross are almost always 
drowned. 


This bird, though so beautiful to the eye, is 


not less delicate when served up to the table.— 
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GOLDEN 


Its flesh 1s considered as the greatest dainty ; and 
when the old physicians spoke of the wholesome- 
ness of any viands, they made their comparison 
with the flesh of the Pheasant. In the woods the 
hen Pheasant lays from 18 to 20 eggs in a season; 
but in a domestic state, she seldom lays above 
ten. Its fecundity, when wild, is sufficient to 
stock the forest; its beautiful plumage adorns it; 
and its flesh retains a higher flavor from its un- 
limited freedom. 

The Pheasant, when full grown, seems to feed 


indifferently upon every thing that offers. It is 


said by a French writer, that one of the king’s 
sportsmen, shooting at a parcelofcrows that were 
gathered round a dead carcass, to his great sur- 
prise, upon coming up, found that he had killed 
as many Pheasants as Crows. It is even as- 
serted by some, that such is the carnivorous dis- 
position of this bird, that when several of them 
are put together in the same yard, if one of them 
happens to fall sick, or seems to be pining, all 
the rest will fall upen, kill, and devour. 

There is a bastard Pheasant which is of a 
mixed breed, between the Pheasant and the 
Cock, the back is reddish, mottled with brown 
and white: the lower parts ash-coloured, spot- 
ted with brown. There is also a variety suppos- 
ed to be produced between the Turkey and the 
Pheasant, and on that account called the Tur- 
key Pheasant. It is like the former, of a min- 
gied colour. 

There are about eight or ten foreign birds 
known of this genus. Among these, the Painted 
or Golden Pheasant of China, is most conspicu- 
eus for its beauty. itis less than the common 
Pheasant, not being more than two feet nine 
@ches long. The general color of the plumage 
is crimson’ en the head is a beautiful yellow 
crest, the feathers of which appear like silk.— 
The back and rump are yellow, the scapulars 


are blue, the quills brown, marked with yellow ; 


the tail is twenty-three inches in length, _ 
e 
is materially different—the general color of 
her pug? being brown. It appears a tolera- 
bly hardy bird, suffering more from the damp- 
ness and variability of the atmosphere, than from 
cold; and has been known to propagate with our 
common pheasant. 
The Argus Pheasant is a magnificent bird. It 
receives its name from the quills being marked 
with eyes, resembling those in the peacock’s 


‘train. The top and hind part of the head and 


neck is a changeable blue; the back dusky, 
marked with reddish brown, the throat and breast 


a dull orange. Itis the size of a cock turkey; 


and the two middle feathers of the tail are three 
feetiniength. This bird, as well as the former, 


and the Superb Pheasant—the predominant co- 


jor of which is a beautiful green—is a native of 

China. In a strong light it appears dazzled 

but recovers its animation in the 
ark. 

The Impeyan Pheasant, from Indostan, is larg- 
er than a common fowl. On thehead isan erect 
crest of eighteen feathers—the longest three 
inches and a half inlength. The feathers of the 
head and throat are green bronze—of the middle 
of the neck purple, with a copper gloss. The 
back and wings are purple, the belly is black, 


EAGLE, 


ja a green gloss; the tail is a brown cinnamon 
color. 


There is another beautiful bird whici some 
naturalists class with the Pheasant, while others 
make it of a different genus, that is, the Trum- 
peter. It has the breast of a fine glossy gilded 
green, though the general color of the plumage 
is black. In other birds of this kind, the color 


varies a little, as the wings have a mixture of 
white, &c. The size is that of a large fowl. 


This singular bird inhabits South America, and 
derives its name from the remarkable sound it 
preduces, which some imagine to proceed from 
the anus, or at least from the belly. This equivo- 
cal noise, which somewhat resembles the moan 
of a pigeon, is, says Mr. Bingley, “ at times pre- 
ceded by a savage cry, interrupted by a sound 
approaching that of scherk, scherk. In this way 
the bird utters five, six, or seven times, with pre- 
cipitation, a hollow voice emitted from within its 
body, nearly if one pronounced tou, tou, tou, tou, 
tou, tou, with the mouth shut, resting upon the 
last fou, a very long time, and terminating by 
sinking gradually with the same note.” This 
ar aarp sound it may be induced to make, by 

ing enticed with a bit of bread, at the same 
time that the person offering it imitates the natu- 
ral note of the bird. 


This bird is easily tamed, and becomes greatly 
attached to its benefactor. When bred in the 
house, it loads its master with caresses, and even 
follows him through the streets like a dog. Ithas, 
however, far more than a dog, the Turkish pro- 
pensity of bearing “no rival near its throne;” 
for it will fight with dogs, cats, and even men, | 
whom it suspects of sharing the kindness of the | 
person to whom it is attached. The Trumpeter, 
it is said, may be trained to attend a flock of 
sheep. 


GOLDEN EAGLEs 


This powerful bird breeds in the recesses of the sub-al- | 
pine country, which skirts the rocky mountains, and 1s s€l- | 
om seen farther to the eastward. It is held by the abon- } 
gines of America, as it is by almost every other people. to | 
be an emblem of inight and courage; and the young Indian | 
warrior glories in his eagle plume, as the most honorable § 
with which he can adorn himself. Its feathers are attach- | 
ed to the calumets or smoking pipes, used by the Indians | 
in celebration of their solemn festivals, which has obtained | 
for it the name of the calumet eagle. Indeed, so highly are 
these ornaments prized, that a warrior will often exchange | 
a valuable horse for the tail feathers of a single eagle. 2ne | 
strength of vision of this bird must almost exceed concep- 
tion; for it can discover its prey, and pounce upon it, from | 
a height at which it is itself,with sts expanded wings, Scarce 
ly visible to the human eye. When looking for its preys | 
it sails in large circles, with its tail spread out, but wit | 
little motion of its wings; and it often soars aloft in a spl- | 
ral manner—its gyrations becoming gradually less and 
perceptible, until! it dwindles to a mere speck, and 18 ® | 
length entirely lost to view. A story is current on We | 
plains of Saskatchewan, of a haif-bred [ndian, wlio was ) 
vaunting his prowess before a band of his countrymen, aN) | 
wishing to impress them with belief in his supernatu “ 
powers. In the midst of this harangue, an eagle was : a 
served, suspended, as it were in the air, directly epg | 
head, upon which, pointing aloft with his dagger, Wi F 
glistened brightly in the sun, he called upon the royal “ | 
to come down. ‘To his own amazement, no less than ; 
the consternation of the surrounding Indians, the vee i 
seemed to obey the charm, for instantly shooting ¢° fod 
with the velocity of an arrow, it impaled itself on the P° 
of his weapon.— Zoology of North America. 
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TRILLIUM LATIFOLIUM. 3 


SCHOOL OF FLORA. | 
From the Medical Flora of the United States. 
BY PROFESSOR BRAFINESQUE. 


TRILLIUM LATIFOLIU™. - 

Names. Broadleaf Bethroot. Fr. Triole dila- 
tee. Vi 7 Bethroot, Rattlesnake Root, Wa- 
kerobin, Coughroot, Indian Balm, Ground Lily, 
rons Harp, Indian Shamrock, Pariswort, True- 

Genus Trititium. Perigone double marces- 
cent, each 3 parted, exterior caliciform, interior 
corolliform. Six stamina inserted at the base of 
the segments, nearly equal, anthers linear. Pis- 
til oval, 3 linear stigmas, (seldom astyle.) Berry 
3celled polysperm. Constant habit of the whole 
genus. Root ennial. Stem terete, emeoth, 
erect, with 3 vertecillate leaves and one terminal 

wer, 

History. This beautiful natural genus is 
peculiar to North America; the nearest genera 
are the European Paris, differing merely by pe- 
rigone 8 parted, 8 stamens, 4 stigmas, ol 4 
leaves. 2. The American Medeola, which has 
a simple caducous 6 parted perigone, whorl of 
several leaves, flowers umbellate. Linnzeus had 
only 3 species of Trillium. T'r. sessile, Tr. erec- 
tum, and Tr. cernuum. Michaux, Pursh, Nut- 
tal, Elliet, Beck, &c. have increased them to 
about 15; but having paid particular attention 
to this interesting genus, I have ascertained as 
Many as 33 species, with a multitude of varieties ; 
all bear the above vulgar names, and are orna- 
mental, but scentless. Many are scarce spe- 


land, Cherokee or Apalachian mountains, the 


western glades,&c. They are all vernal, bloom- 
ROPERTIES. I have the pleasure to intro- 


jduce this fine genus into Materia Medica. It 


has been neglected by all our writers, althou 

well known to our herbalists. Schoepf merely 
says that the Indians considered the 7’. cernuum 
as poisonous, which is not true; and that the 
acid berries of T'r. sessile stain of a red color, or 
dye blue with alum. <A popular poe | in the 
orthern States, and used also by the Shakers.. 
The roots are the officinal Y amir! almost all the 
species may be used indifferently, although the 
Indians have a notion that those with red blos- 
soms (which they call male) are the best, and 
those with white blossoms (called female) are 
best for women’s complaints. The species most 
commonly used, because most common, are 
Tr. nutans, Tr. pictum, Tr. ‘ 
medium, Tr. longiflorum, Tr. rotundifolium, Sc. 
They are all astri 
tonic, antiseptic, alterative, &c. 
commonly oblong or terete, tuberose, brown out- 
side, white inside, from 1 to 5 inches long 


smell, somewhat like cedar, and a peculiar 
aromatic taste, somewhat like copaivi. Beu 

chewed, they produce salivation and tears, wi 

heat in the throat, and next a sensation of cool- 
ness over the whole system. These are indica- 
tions of active properties. . They have not yet 
been analyzed. They are employed internally 
in hematuria or bloody urine, uterine hemorr- 
hage, immoderate menstrual discharge, blood 
spitting, hectic fever, asthma, catarrhal cough, 
cage &c. either in powder, dose a tea spoon- 


beneficial in tumours, indolent and putrid ulcers, 
carbuncles, and mortification, in a poultice by 
itself, or still ) 


or weaker than Geranium and Erigeron, but 
not so heating. As a tonic, they appear very 
beneficial, nay, a certain cure, with bloodroot, 
for inflamed carbuncles and ulcers, after a purge; 
it is said that they obviate or prevent + 
and the need of cutting off mortifiedlimbs. Even 
leaves are useful applied to tumors. In female 
complaints, such as leucorrhea, menorrhea, and 
after parturition, they act as good astringents ; 
the Indians value them much as such, both in 
Canada and Missouri. They say inCanada that 
the roots chewed, will cure instantly the bite of 
rattle-snakes, both in men and cattle. Mr. Haw- 
kins saw an Indian make the experiment for a 
ill of rum; how it acts was not stated. 
ndians of Missouri call them Mochar Newachar, 
meaning heat and cold: it is their palliative for 
consumption. The sessile species are call 
Jewsharp in Kentucky, and used for sores an 
ulcers. The 7'r. tinctorium is one of the red 
paints of the Western Indians; the roots stain 
the hands, and dye red with alum. 
Resentment is an union of sorrow with malig- 
nity, a combination of a passion which all endea- 
vour to avoid, with a passion which all concur to 


detest. 


ul, or in infusion. Externally, they are very. 


The. 


cies, chiefly found in the Alleghany, Cumber- 


ngent, restringent, pectoral, | 
heir roots are © 


with | 
a few branches or fibres; they have a "faint 


ill better united with Sangranaria.— 
As an astringent and restringent, they are milder . 
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| A SACRED SONG, 
WRITTEN BY MRS. HEMANS.—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY O. SHAW. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Good bye, good bye to thee, Fishwoman’s daughter— 


No shad ever swam under Delaware’s water, 


O, fat as an oyster within the shell dozing, 


~ Like the wave of the bay all thy virtues enclosing, 


O, long through the streets, when our business loud calling, 
Of her w 


And still when the “buy-any-shad” season comes in, 


Then the fish-trading craft, ay, the lover and woman, 


PARODY 
ON “ARABY’S DAUGHTER.” 


Thus bawl’d out an oysterman down market space; 


More red in its gills than was Winny’s sweet face. 


w oft was thy heart till gin’s witchery came; 


And crush’ all thy beauty and wither’d thy frame. 


Shall ig and fishmongers weep o’er the doom 
: o lies deaf to our roaring and bawling, 
With naught but segar to light up our gloom. | 


And calls from their bed both the young and the old; 


At sunrise shall scream when thy story is told. 


The gin-drinking maid, while her herring she dresses, 
The food of the day her last penny paid for: 

When she thinks of thy fate will forget her distresses, 
And mournfully turn to the bottle once more. 


Nor shall Jemmy, beloved of his hero, forget thee, 
Though so blue by his hero he naught can discern; 
ose, close by the neck of that hero he'll set thee, 
Or plunge head and heals in thy wave girdled urn. 


Good bye--be it ours to think what a hard pillow 

Thy soft head is laid on--may’st thou find a shell 
enough to protect thee from sharks of the billow. 
here thou’ll quietly sleep and enchantingly dwell. 


Around thee will glisten the loveliest fishes_ 
hat ever were caught by the net or the line; 

With oceans of clams, winding through the sea meshes, 
Thy chamber of rest most testaciously fine. 


We'll drive—our tongs down were our fortunes are creep- 


ing, 
‘hen keep in thy home and take care of thy head: 
We're loath to disturb thee, so sweetly thou’ rt sleeping, 
So roll away off with thy smooth oyster bed. 


Good bye—good bye—until brandy’s sweet fountain 
Is lost to the taste of the beaux and the belle; _ 
They’ll long for the Hero—the dew of the mountain, 

They'll do as the maid did that sleeps in that shell. 


Al Clincher.—An American paper says this is the me- 
thod of catching tigers in India:—A man carries a board 
on which a human figure is painted; and as soon as he ar- 
rives at the den he knocks behind the board with a ham-. 
mer; the noise suddenly rouses the tiger, when he flies in 
a direct line at the board and grasps it, and the man behind 
it clinches its claws into the wood, and so secures him.— 


paper. 


Force of Habit.—Some days since, (says an English pa- 
per.) Lowndes the Theatrical book-seller, presented a 
check at the banking house of Sir William Curtis & Co., 
and on the cashier putting the usual interrogatory, “How 


will you take it, sir?” Lowndes replied, “Cold, t su- 
gar.” 
Dandy accommodated.—A dandy in Broadway a few mor- 


nings since, accosted the old bell man as follows: “You 
take all sorts of trumphery in your cart,don't you?” ‘Yes, 
jump in, jump in!” 


Mr. A , formerly a member of the Constituent as- 
sembly, has just died at Avignon, France. He ascended 
the tribune but once. “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ man is an 
animal**** .” awed by the imposing aspect of the assem- 
bly, he stopped short—A member exclaimed ,“ I move 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


days of July, like Charity? 


Penirence.—Two children a brother and sister, having 


got into a wrangle about a plaything, the little irl, 

was about 4 years old, pushed her broth (et 
= | brother struck his sister. ) 
and re them how wicked it was for brothers and sisters, 


er, and in turn the 


The father, after rebuking them, 


, asked them if they were not sorry. They 


to 

readily answered in the affirmative. The father then told 
them that they must tell each other that they were sorry, 
This was a little more difficult, especially for the little girl, 
She went up however as 
“Sorry for what?” said the father—“You must tell your 
brother what you are sorry for.” 
instantly rejoined the girl. [North 


directed and said “I am sorry.” 


“Sorry you struck me.” 
Adams (Mass.) Gazette. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
Why isa vain woman like a tippler? 
ause she’s fond of the glass. 
Why is a parting farewell like paying an honest debt? 
Because it’s adieu—a due. _ 
Why is a whim like the Atlantic? 
Because it’s a notion—an ocean. 
The name of what State is like a sigh? — 
Ho-heigh-ho—Ohio. 
Why were the French people, in the three memorable 
Because they distributed arms—alms. insiae 
Why is a child that has learned its lessonstwice, like a 
repartee? 
Because it’s re-taught—retort. 


Enoursh Focs.—The fogs of England have been at all 
times the complaint of foreigners. Gondomar, the Spa- 
nish ambassador, on being asked by some person about re- 
turning to Spain, if he had any commands, replied, “ Ouly 
my compliments to the sun, whom | have not seen since 
I came to England.” Carracioli, the Neapolitan minister, 
used to say that the only ripe fruit he had ever seen in 
England, were roasted apples, and that he preferred the 
moon of Naples to the sun of England. | 


A CraLLence.— When Judge Thatcher was, many years 
ago, member of Congress from Massachusetts, he was 
challenged to a duel, by Mr. Blount, member from North 
Carolina, for words spoken in debate. The Judge, on read- 
ing the message from Blount, after adjusting his wig and 
revolutionary hat, ‘said to the bearer--" Give my respect 
ful compliments to your master, and tell him he cannot 
have a definite answer to his note to-day. Let him be pa- 
tient a short time, till I can write to Portland, and receive 
an answer. I always consult my w Me on matters of im- 
portance, well knowing that she is a better Judge of family 
affairs, than myself. If she consents to take the choice of 
becoming a wdow, or having her husband hanged {or mur- 
der, I certainly will fight Mr. Blount. Tell him not tobe 
in a hurry ; it will not take more than three weeks tore 
ceive her election. 


Anecnore.—It is well known that the blacking of a cele 
brated English firm is warranted not to soil the finest linen. 
A chap from the country, the other day, procured a bott! 
of Day & Martin’s best, at one of the stores in this town, 
and after embellishing his Sunday-go-to-meeting calf skins 
with a portion of its contents, placed the remainder in his 
trunk. On his way home, the cork, by some meas . 
other, detached itself from the bottle, and, a8 liquid black: | 
ing, like water, (as has been demonstrated by theory an 
practice) seeks its level, a “copious emission” ensued ome 
its fellow article. A few days afterwards he entered t 
store whence he obtained the blacking, with a countenance 
partaking more of anger than of sorrow. “See here, @ 
claimed he, “ what ye’re impersitions have brought 00 * ) 
here’s my spandy new suit splattered all over with : 4 
stuff, my trowsers and shirt tetotall spoit—dicn 
say it would’nt sile the finest linen ?” “Why, yes. 82! oe 
storekeeper, hesitatingly, but you must acknowledge, | 
friend, that it cannot be considered as including your W", § 
robe, the linen of it being by no means the finest. —-": 
Gazette. 


When the females of Cumbrie, an African tribe, te 
mind to appear with uncommon smartness and eit": 


crocodile’s tooth is inserted through both lips, and project 


that the speech be printed with the portrait of the orator 
ed. 


| upwards as far as the nose. 
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